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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
OLIDAY week is necessarily a slow time. There is no Congress, 
and there has been less than usual of GuirEau: Christmas bus- 
iness has slackened in the stores. The home-circle absorbs an unusual 
amount of human interest and energy, and the country is happy in that 
its chronicles are written, for the most part, in the record of innocent 
social joys. 

Never before was Christmas so generally observed in this country. 
The religious celebration on Sunday and the more social observance 
on the following day were equally enthusiastic. The winter equinox 
was chosen for this festival, not from any desire to find a substitute for 
the heathen feast of Yule, and still less from any respect to a tradition 
which designated that time of year as the birth-time of the Saviour. It 
was from a somewhat fanciful interpretation of the words of JOHN the 
Baptist: ‘‘He must increase; I must decrease.’’ Hence, St. JOHN’s 
Day was put at the summer equinox, from which time the days grow 
shorter, but the birth of his greater kinsman at the winter equinox, 
for the corresponding reason. Very wonderfully has that prophecy 
been fulfilled. The Baptist’s influence was greater than that of CHRIsT 
while their missions ran parallel. He had more followers ; his severity 
and austerity moved the nature more deeply than Christ’s gentleness ; 
and the sect he founded maintained its existence down to the seventh 
century of our era. It was from its sacred books that MOHAMMED 
learned his first lessons in monotheistic belief. When Jesus of Naza- 
reth was taken from judgment to execution, there was not a man to go 
by his side, nor one to stand by his cross, for the seeming exception, 
JouHN, wasa mere lad, who could venture near without being questioned. 
To-day, there are millions who regard his character as the ideal of per- 
fection, and who cherish his influence as the hope of the world. Nor 
do we see any reason to expect any decrease of this influence. Those 
who expect it from any discredit which may be cast upon the docu- 
ments which record his life, are, as Lessinc well showed, putting the 
cart before the horse. It is the personal force and influence of Curist 
in the world which gives such vitality to the simple and necessarily 
imperfect records of his life which his disciples have leftus. That force 
existed as a power to gather men into simply human brotherhood be- 
fore the New Testament existed. It would outlive the proof, if that 
were possible, that the Gospels originated in the second or third cen- 
tury, instead of the first. 


THE Mississippi Republicans take this Christmas-time to remind us 
ef the dissensions and divisions which still sunder the people of half 
the country, and to urge upon the President their claims to the 
possession of all the offices in their half of the country. We are 
not sufficiently well acquainted with Mr. ARTHUR’s mental pro- 
cesses to say from what level he regards such claims as these. If 
he looks at them froma purely Republican point of view, he has 
little reason to lay much stress upon these claims. The Republicans 
of Mississippi and of States similarly situated are great fellows when 
there is anything to get from a President, or a President to be nomi- 
nated in the hopes of getting something from him. But whenit comes 
to the election of a President, or Congressmen, or a State Government, 
they prove very small, indeed. They claim to have a majority of the 
legal voters in the State. Yet they have not the moral courage neces- 
sary to get their votes in and have them counted. They are so pusil- 
lanimous that they permit a Democratic minority to terrorize a large 
proportion of them from going to the polls, and to throw out the ballots 
of the rest. All they do or offer to do for the Republican party is to 
ask for the offices. That is how it looks from the merely party stand- 
point. It is evident that they do not rely upon their connection with 





the Republican party as a claim upon Mr. ARTHUR’s services. They 
hint pretty broadly that they are part of the GRANT crowd. Such as 
they made up the strength of the three hundred and six at Chicago 
and upon these Southern Republicans the Stalwarts must depend in the 
not distant future. Having done nothing for the party, except to vote 
against its wishes in a nominating convention, these Republicans are 
quite pathetic over what they have felt for it. Two memories are alive 
in the breasts of the colored Republicans of Mississippi, they say,— 
those of the martyred President and of the great soldier. ‘That is, Mr, 
Linco_n and Mr. Grant. Of Mr. GarFiELD, they have not a word 
to say. Perhaps they thought it not the best manners to mention his 
name to Mr. ArTHUR. We feel sure that they have not strengthened 
their case by the omission. 


OF course, there is another side to this Southern Republican matter 
and one which must not be overlooked. Behind these ollce-sechen, 
and not much benefited by them, is the great army of emancipated 
blacks, upon whom the nation thrust the duties of citizenship without 
consulting their wishes or taking the time necessary to invest them with 
the intelligence required for the discharge of these duties. It is in 
good part the fault of the Republican party that the two classes are to- 
day in a state of antagonism, and that white opinion in Mississippi 
sanctions the terrorism of the colored voter and the refusal to count his 
ballot. The same vicious opinion sanctions the social ill-treatment of 
the former slave, and all sorts of sharp practice, by which he may be 
kept as a landless Gibeonite, a hewer of wood and a drawer of water to 
the Anglo-Saxon race. To this sort of social and political proscription 
we cannot leave the colored race. The situation may have been aveld: 
able ; it may be our fault that it exists. But its existence determines 
our duties to the black people of the South. Up to the utmost limits 
of national authority, we must protect the black man against all inva- 
sion of his rights. We must see to it that those who represent the 
nation in its courts, and in any executive position which brings them 
into contact with these questions, are free from sympathy with the ex- 
isting perversion of Southern public opinion in this matter. But the 
demand that every census marshal, internal revenue collector post- 
master and custom-house officer in the South shall be taken Pit the 
Southern Republicans has nothing to stand on. It is no grievance to 
them that they are not selected for such places, and the appointment of 
Democrats to these offices may be a benefit to the whole country, as 
— to diminish the sharpness of party and race antagonism in the 

outh. 


THus far, there has been much talk of imitating Mr. Manone’s 
*‘revolt’’ in other parts of the South ; but nothing has come of it, and 
we believe that nothing will come of it. Zhe Herald of Vicksburg a 
fearless and honest paper, shows exactly the sort of hesitation shila 
deters: many of the best Democrats from leaving their party, however 
much they may be dissatisfied with its policy. They do not like ballot- 
box stuffing and false counts. They fear the growth of such habits in 
State politics, knowing that, if they became inveterate, and were carried 
over to a time when the white people are divided in politics, a resort to 
them would result in civil war, or something very like it. But they fear 
equally any mere co-operation with the Republican party. That part 7 
is a mass of dense ignorance and illiteracy, led by politicians who ed 
probably no worse than the average politicians of either party in an 
State, North or South, but who enjoy*an immunity such as falls to 2 
other politicians, because their constituencies can neither read nor 
write. Imagine what the ‘‘rooster’’ Pennsylvania legislator would be, if 
his constituents could not even read the ballots they cast for his duction ! 
If these anti-Bourbon Democrats were sure of a secession which woul 
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divide the white men of the State in anything like the proportion which 
exists in Virginia, they would not hesitate for a moment. ‘Buta place, 
even in the leadership of a black man’s party, they do nat want, nor 
will they co-operate to secure to such a party the control of the State 
government. The solution ofthe Southern dilemma, as Mr. GARFIELD 
saw, lies in the education of black and white until every politician 
knows that he will have to answer for his conduct. 





Mr. KEIFER’s selection of chairmen and members of the House 
committees gives very little satisfaction in many quarters. It is a gen- 
eral complaint that New York gets too little and Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania too much. It must be admitted that there is ground for 
this complaint, and we the more regret it as Mr. KEIFER seems to 
have set himself to reward the Pennsylvania members for their 
subserviency ‘to Mr. CAMERON in sustaining his candidacy for the 
Speakership. But we think the complaint that New York is not 
adequately represented on the Ways and Means Committee, while 
she is the chief centre of the importing business, is not well- 
founded. ‘Two years ago, New York City traded to Mr. RANDALL the 
votes of her Congressmen for the chairmanship and control of that 
committee. It was but natural that when the Protectionists got the 
upper hand she should be repaid for that bargain. 

As Mr. KELLEy is a fixed fact on that committee, some of the Free 
Traders are making the best of the situation, instead of abusing him as 
‘a furious fanatic.’? They think he can be flattered into making up 
a ** KeLvey tariff,’’ without waiting for the appointment and the re- 
port of a commission to revise the tariff. It first dawned on the Wash- 
ington correspondents of newspapers which have always abused him, 
and which deplored his appointment as a national calamity, that he 
probably had a plan of this kind under his hat and is desirous of show- 
ing himself the great reconciler of conflicting interests. Then the 
idea is aired a second time in an interview with Mr. BELrorp of Colo- 
rado, (a Free Trader, of course,) who has the greatest confidence in 
Mr. KELLEy’s fairness, and would like nothing better than to see him 
undertake the work. Behind this blarney lies the most contemptuous 
estimate of Mr. KELLEy’s character and his judgment,—an estimate in 
which his friends do not share. Mr. KeLLey knows very well that the 
matter of the new tariff is not a whit more important to the representa- 
tives of our protected industries than is the sanner in which it is to be 
secured. ‘They want the precedent set now as to the form in which 
the tariff is to be enacted or altered in the future. The KELey tariff— 
if the Judge were foolish enough to propose one, which he is not,— 
might be satisfactory to them in every particular; yet they would op- 
pose it with all their power, because it would carry with it no security 
for its permanence as a law. 


Mr. BELrorp tries his hand at history, with the usual ill success of 
the Free Traders. Recalling the fact that Mr. Mapison introduced into 
the first Congress the first United States tariff, he remarks that its pur- 
pose was to raise revenue and pay the national debt. If he will refer 
to the preamble of that document, he will find that Mr. Mapison de- 
fined its purpose as being for ‘‘ the payment of the debt of the United 
States, and the encouragement and protection of manufactures.’’ 
There was no difference of opinion on this subject among the statesmen 
who had just founded our Government. They were in hearty agree- 
ment with the first President who was inaugurated in a suit of American 
clothes and recommended the protection of our industries in his first 
message. As everybody knows, it was the necessity of some central 
power clothed with authority to enact a protective tariff which forced 
the States to abandon the old and loose confederacy and adopt the na- 
tional union. 

Mr. BELForD objects, also, to the act of the Protectionists in re- 
moving the duties from tea and coffee. That step was in some respects 
a step in the direction of Free Trade. It was one which Mr. JoHN 
BriGHT strongly favors in his advocacy of ‘‘a free breakfast-table.’’ It 
had not the good effect expected ; it made these articles no cheaper ; 
for, though we have cheaper teas, they are in quality inferior to those 
imported while the duty was in force. According to the Free Traders, 
the import duty is always added to the price, and its removal lowers the 
price. According to the Protectionists, the duty is frequently paid by 





the foreign producer, and nothing but the presence of a vigorous home 
competition in producing the commodity will prevent the foreigner 
from pocketing the amount of the duty, if it be remitted. Which, 
then, were right in this instance and in that of quinine ? 





THE city of Fayetteville, in North Carolina, adds yet another blot to 
the national escutcheon. Following the example of Memphis, it has had 
its municipal existence terminated by a State law, and no longer is re- 
sponsible for its lawful debts. The first effect of these operations is to 
detract from the credit of every other American city. All the rest must 
pay higher for money, because some are dishonest and can get rid of 
their obligations. The next must be the deterioration of local character. 
The children grow up in a poisoned atmosphere. The community 
itself sets before them an example of dishonesty which powerfully con- 
tradicts any precepts of probity, such as the eighth commandment. 
Thirty years hence, no one will employ a person from Memphis or 
Fayetteville, because of the whole town being in bad odor. Com- 
munities make reputations for themselves as easily as do individuals. 
“¢ Can any good thing come out of Nazareth ?”’ 





THE Supreme Court of the United States has decided adversely 
the suits of Mrs. Myra Gatnes for the possession of certain lands in the 
city of New Orleans. These suits acquired interest from the vast value 
of the property at stake, as well as from the legal principles involved. 
The present holders acquired their titles under a will of the former 
owner which was admitted to probate and for some thirty years was 
regarded as his last will and testament. ‘This discovery of a subse- 
quent will was the basis of the claim put forward by Mrs. Gaines. The 
courts of the State and the Supreme Court of the United States applied 
the principle that it is the public interest that such titles should not be 
open to question. Had there been no probate of the will, even the 
lapse of time might not have sufficed to estop the claim. But, when 
public notice has been given of the intention to have: the will recog- 
nized, and no protest has been entered, the State must be construed as 
having given atitle not unlike that formerly secured in the English 
courts by a mock lawsuit. In one respect, the decision is regrettable. 
Such complications as this are a stock resource with English novelists, 
and, if ever we are to have a vigorous school of native fiction, it will 
not do to abolish all these nooks and corners of legal and social em- 
barrassment, in which a plot may be located with safety. 


THE Pennsylvania Independents have issued an address to the 
people of this State. Judging from the names, with one exception, at- 
tached to the document, independence has a peculiar meaning in 
Pennsylvania. It means those who oppose a ‘‘ machine’’ nomination, 
but vote for the ‘‘ machine’s’’ nominee, even when another candidate 
of their own party is running against him. This sort of independence 
does not much frighten the ‘‘ machine.’’ It can with safety be left to 
issue pronunciamentos against the ‘‘machine’s’’ disregard of the popu- 
lar will. It can be outvoted easily in conventions which allow men 
like Mr. CHRISTOPHER MAGEE to nominate the whole delegation from, 
large counties, without even the form of a primary election. And 
then it can be counted on to fall into line in support of any man who 
has found favor with the CaMERoNS. We cannot conceive of Mr. 
Quay or Mr. CaMEron reading this Independent address with any dis- 
turbance of mind or of digestion. They know that the nominations 
to the State Convention which shall nominate a Governor are in safe 
hands,—that the people have nothing more to do with them than they 
have with the precession of the equinoxes. The man put forward will 
be just whomsoever the ‘‘ring’’ may select. If he is very bad, the 
signers of this document and their friends have no remedy. If he be 
a man of fairly good character, but subservient to his masters at Harris- 
burg, they will fall into line, as they did behind Mr. Baty. It is well 
for Pennsylvania and for the Republican party that it has Independents 
of quite another stripe,—men who mean to follow the line of attack 
which has succeeded in Philadelphia and in Pittsburg, and not to rest 
until the ‘‘machine”’ is broken up in city and State by the principle of 
tenure of office for life or good behavior. Of that or any permanent 
remedy for our political evils, the address has nothing to-say. 
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THE investigation into the management of the Philadelphia alms- 
house has already brought to light so many abuses as to insure the over- 
throw of the present management. The charges with reference to the 
badness of the food and other accomodations are fully sustained, while 
it has come to ight that inma es of the house are employed regularly 
in making various aiticles, irom boxes up to carriages, for the guardians 
and officials. Enough is now known to make sure that the men now in 
office, from Mr. CHAMBERS down, must go; and in getting rid of these 
men the Councils should make some effort to put into their places per- 
sons who take some interest in the poor and dependent classes, and 
who have some understanding of the problems involved in their manage- 
ment. Enough of such men could be found in the boards of direction 
of our three great relief societies and the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. As the city has abolished out-door relief, it is of 
no importance to take a man from each ward. Better take the best 
men, wherever they are to be had. 


PRESENT indications point to a suddenly called and hurriedly held 
convention of the Pennsylvania Republicans. The plans of 1880 seem 
likely to-be again tried by Senator CAMERON. Chairman Cooper has 
called a meeting of his State Committee for January 11th, to fix upon 
a time and place for the State Convention, and this sudden and early 
preliminary movement means, of course, that the Convention is to be 
promptly assembled. Two years ago, it being plainly evident at the 
holidays that General GRaNnt’s candidacy for a third term was at its 
high-water mark, the State Committee was assembled in February, in 
order to secure a solid delegation to Chicago and the rigid enforce- 
ment there of the ‘‘ unit rule.’”’ The tide receded so rapidly, however, 
that the managers barely succeeded in launching their ship, her keel 
scraping so badly as to strain many of her timbers, as the test of her 
sailing qualities at Chicago conclusively showed. How it may be at 
this time, Senator Stewart and his committee will be able to explain, 
no doubt, in the course of sixty or ninety days. They are served with 
notice by Senator Cooper, in this move, that he means to ‘‘ take them 
into camp”’ early in 1882—unless they are able to take him. 


THE conference of Pennsylvania Independents called for the 12th of 
January will derive strength, of course, from all the moves of the sort 
indicated in Mr. Cooper’s sudden call. The increasing disgust of 
honest people in Philadelphia—of honest people everywhere, so far as 
such affairs attract outside attention,—over the disclosures of municipal 
jobbery, election corruptions, and jury manipulation, lays a foundation 
for a very serious diversion in this city from the ‘‘ machine’’ force of 
the Republican organization, and, if to this there be added the convic- 
tion that a new assault is to be made upon the rights of the mass of the 
party, it is not rash to predict that the movement foreshadowed by this 
conference will greatly widen and deepen. The gentlemen who are 
concerned in it, and who believe that future political events will de- 
monstrate the wisdom of what seems to party men a radical and revolu- 
tionary course, will hear without discomposure the announcement of 
a programme of Republican procedure in Pennsylvania modelled upon 
that of 1880. 


PENNSYLVANIA taxation and revenues are under consideration by a 
revenue commission created at the last session of the Legislature. This 
commission, at its meeting on Tuesday, received a report from a sub- 
committee in reference to the tax now levied on manufacturing corpo- 
rations. The report states that the revenues of the State are now in 
excess of its needs, and that the tax on these corporations, estimated as 
yielding three hundred thousand dollars per annum, may be spared 
without embarrassment. Its repeal is therefore recommended. ‘The 
report contains the following paragraph : 

“The capital of manufacturing corporations invested in real estate is subject to all 


: local taxes, and our observation leads us to think that the real estate of such companies 


is generally assessed higher than that of individuals. Real estate pays the expenses of 
local government and local debts, the contrast with State taxes and indebtedness being 
about as follows: 


Local, State, 
Annual taxes, . P F ¢ $28,103,300 $6,000,c0o 
Debt, . P ‘ ‘ 93,382,225 21,581,089 


The local taxes vary greatly because of the unequal distribution of the local debt, and 
in some instances their pressure is so heavy as to discourage the investment of capital 





in manufactures, and existing corporations feel very severely the added burden of 
State taxation. It must be considered, also, that our State has no longer unquestioned 
supremacy in manufacturing industry, and observers of this fact have regarded the 
State taxation of manufacturing companies as a serious mistake. Almost the only ad- 
vantage we possess is cheap fuel, and it is neutralized by charges on other materials 
required to be brought from long distances and the products sent to a distant market. 
Under these circumstances, the location of a new industry may be determined by tax 
laws. The capitalist, when told that his investment will be subject to all local taxes, 
and that in addition to this the State will take fifty dollars out of every thousand of his 
profits, will conclude to look for a better situation elsewhere. We have been advised 
of cases where strong preferences for a Pennsylvania organization were defeated by 
this provision of our tax laws, and it is said that neighboring States have gained what 
what our own has lost—an assertion which seems to be sustained by the large invest- 
ments made by our citizens in manufactories placed just outside of the limits of our 
State.” 





A GLANCE at the amount of revenue derived from spirits and to- 
bacco within the State of Pennsylvania, and paid over to the treasury 
of the national Government, ought to induce some valuable and timely 
reflections on the part of the revenue commission. They are not, it is 
true, acting for the general Government, or by its authority, but they 
are, or are presumed to be, making a careful study of the sources from 
which revenue may be derived in the future. The facts in the case we 
suggest are very plainones. Theyare: (1) That, during the last fiscal year, 
(of the United States Treasury, ) July 1st, 1880, to June 3oth, 1881, there 
was collected in the State of Pennsylvania ‘‘ internal revenue’’ amounting 
to $7,669,214; (2) that by far the larger part of this was drawn from the 
taxes on spirits and tobacco ; (3) that, in the nature of the case, unless 
lavish extravagance and gross jobbery shall characterize the future ex- 
penditures of the United States, the time is close at hand when the 
internal revenue will cease to be collected, it being no longer needed 
for the financial support of the national Government. Such facts the 
revenue commission ought to intelligently consider. They suggest a 
possible—nay, a practicable,—revolution in the system of taxation for 
the State. It is plain that every object or article now carrying tax, 
under the presumed necessities of the case, but which ought, for any 
good reason, to be exempt, might be released if there were but a mod- 
erate rate of taxation maintained by the State (or by the national ma- 
chinery, for the State’s use,) upon spirits and tobacco. It need not 
be doubted that the national Government is approaching the time when 
it can and will end its collection of the war taxes; why, then, shall 
not the States take advantage of this fact ? 


THE address issued by the Committee of Eight, representing the 
anti-‘‘ machine’’ element of the Republican party of Pennsylvania, 
embodies a concise but distinct statement of the injury done the organ- 
ization by ‘‘ machine ’’ usage. This part of the address, however, might 
have been still more brief; no intelligent Republican in Pennsylvania 
needs to be told that his party has suffered from the ‘‘ boss’ handling 
it has had, and it would be useless, of course, to issue addresses to any 
other sort. The essential feature in such an appeal to the courage and 
independence of the voters of the party is to present them some definite 
and tangible plan of operations that will bring about the desired “ re- 
form within the lines.’’ It is remarked that the address is not strong in 
this particular; but it is not easy to see what other or different procedure 
Mr. Stewart and his committee were at liberty consistently to suggest, 
than that which they adopted,—z. ¢e., an appeal to the Republican 
voters, themselves, to take up the performance of their duty at the pri- 
mary elections and in the conventions. Mr. STEwart and his associ- 
ates hold that the “‘ boss’’ domination of the party is in defiance, and 
not by the consent, of the great majority of its members ; if so, it only 
needs that an earnest and organized effort be made to effect its over- 
throw. This is a logical position, and, from the standpoint of a party 
man, no other is tenable for the Committee of Eight. But, whatever 
the logic, the justice or the eloquence of their address may be, it is evi- 
dent that it will need skilful and resolute action to give it effect. Mere 
words never hurt a ‘‘ machine.”’ 


THE contrast between county and borough suffrage in England is 
made all the stronger by recent decisions of the revising barristers, who 
rule that the household suffrage of the cities includes anyone who has 
hired a room, although he is not married and has no family. In fact, 
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the cities have universal suffrage, except the exclusion of young men 
who still are members of their father’s family and have not negotiated 
for a room of their own. Inthe boroughs and in the Irish cities, prop- 
erty qualifications still are required, but the abolition of these are 
among the next reforms which the GLADSTONE Government will under- 
take. 

That the extension of the suffrage has not put an end to bribery, is 
too clearly shown by the numerous convictions in the borough of Sand- 
wich. To punish people for an offence so generally and recklessly com- 
mitted goes against the English conscience. Hence the number of 
signatures of Peers and Members to the petition asking their re- 
lease from imprisonment. But the Government will not relent, be- 
cause a pardon in this case would be a deed of immunity to future of- 
fenders. English election methods are very favorable to the corruption 
of electors. The candidate is commonly no speaker. After the 
formal speeches at the official nominations, there are seldom any other 
appeals to the understanding of the public. The rest is done by per- 
sonal solicitation and persuasion, while there is every opportunity for 
corrupt solicitation. There has been a disposition on the part of rich 
candidates, such as Mr. ENGLISH, Mr. BookwatTer, Mr. NosLE and 
Mr. Asror, to introduce the same method here. 
thus far, it has met with defeat at the polls. 


In every instance, 





. Mr. SHaw withdraws from the Irish Home Rule League. He is a 
gentleman of quiet and kindly disposition, and has no sympathy with 
the boisterous methods adopted by the Land League wing of the old 
league. He wants to secure the reform for which the League was es- 
tablished by Mr. Burr, without any of the appeals to popular passion 
which have characterized Mr. PARNELL and his friends. Mr. SHAW 
would do much to strengthen the effect of these excellent and peaceful 
sentiments, if he would point out some half-dozen concessions of rights 
secured to Ireland—z. ¢., to the majority of the Irish people,—without 
some such stir as Mr. PARNELL has been making. 





THE English Government of Ireland has in its hands several hun- 
dreds of Irish prisoners who are so criminal that it holds them under 
lock and key, without giving them trial or access to their friends. It 
not only detains them in jail; it treats them as persons proven guilty, 
although they never have been convicted. Of course, it would not 
inflict such punishment unless they were very bad and criminal people. 
Yet one of these prisoners is offered his liberty if he will emigrate, and 
is escorted to Queenstown for that purpose by police officers. This 
means that aman whom the English Government regards as a dangerous 
criminal is allowed to go scot-free, if he will but go to the United 
States. It may seem hard to insist on turning him back; but, before 
he is allowed to take up his residence in America, our State Department 
should ask for some explanation as to the class of prisoners to which he 
belongs, and why people good enough to enjoy the free air of America 
are not good enough for the somewhat less free air of Ireland. 





A coop old merchant on Market Street, who died before the war, 
used to say that there were two classes of people he would like to see 
back in their own country—‘‘ the negroes to Africa and the Jews to 
Jerusalem.’’ It was always suspected that the proximity of some 
Hebrews in his own line of business had something to do with this 
wish. In Russia, it is found that wealthy merchants are among the 
promoters of the riots against the Jews, and the same, no doubt, is 
true of Germany. ‘The spirit of trade is by no means the refining and 
humanizing influence which some of its admirers have supposed. It 
runs very easily into the selfishness which is the moral negation of 
society and of the higher civilization. 

The riot in Warsaw on Christmas Day is the only one of the series 
which has even the shadow of an excuse. And in this case the popu- 
lace punished the whole Jewish community for the misdeeds of the 
wretched culprit, who originated the panic in the Cathedral to cover 
his escape from arrest for picking pockets. 


— - —= 


THE THOUGHTS OF THE SEASON. 
T is a commonplace of observation that the departing year brings 
to thoughtful people melancholy rather than joyful thoughts. 





Whatever forces us to take a long retrospect of our past, must 
cause such feelings. To very few of us is it given to look back 
upon twelve months with the feeling that they have been well spent 
months and they have left us a fair balance of self-satisfaction and 
self-approval. They may have been busy months; they may have 
been full of the uses which people recognize as proper and profit- 
able employments. Yet with the survey of them comes pretty gen- 
erally the feeling that they were filled up with a vast amount of 
laborious trifling, which is not the less trifling because the world 
thinks it very serious business, and that a year spent for the highest 
and best ends would have made a very different impression on our 
own lives and upon the life of society. 


Feelings of this sort force themselves most keenly upon those 
whose feeling for right and duty is the most vivid, and whose lives 
seem to others the most fruitful in good deeds. Those in whom 
that feeling has not yet passed Leyond the instinctive stage, and 
who are content to take from society a traditional standard of duty, 
feel it very slightly. ‘Those who have risen beyond the period of 
effort into the purer and more peaceful atmosphere, where all is 
again instinctive and effortless, must feel it not atvall. But the 
great majority of mankind lie in the broad middle region. They 
have lost the lower place, and they have not attained to the higher. 
They are conscious of a strife within themselves, between the better 
and the baser self. They are aware of the vast contrast between 
the real and the ideal, and whatever forces them to look at their 
own lives broadly brings up the sense of self-reproach. This feel- 
ing is characteristic of the Christian era. The old Greek of the 
unreflective era, before SOCRATES and EvuripiDEs taught men the 
art of self-examination, was quite free from it. He had a solid 
sense of satisfaction in what he did or strove to do which is now 
impossible, however much the neo-pagans of the school of GorTHE 
may strive to revive it. ARISTOPHANES failed in the work they are 
attempting, although he lived so near to the age he regretted and 
glorified. Since the new era has come, there is no escape from the 
dissatisfaction, except in the perfection to which it prompts us. 
Peace lies before us, not behind us. 


The world is a better world, and yet a less satisfied world, than 
it was before SocraATES began and Curisr completed the great 
lesson of seeking inward perfection. The background of the 
infinite lies very near and close to us in this modern world. We 
are forced to measure all things by an infinite standard. To the 
old Greek, even the divine was finite and limited. His Olympians 
were beings whose magnitude, both moral and physical, was capa- 
ble of expression in terms of human measurement. It was no 
wonder that he hated Evriripes as an atheist and poisoned 
SocRATES as a blasphemer. Such men as these were destroyers 
of his mental world. They abolished his standards of judgment, 
and appealed to another which it was as yet impossible for him to 
appreciate. The seme collision of moral standards came out in 
the life of Jesus of Nazareth, who was even more of a radical 
reformer than was SocraATEs. “Except your righteousness exceed 
that of the Pharisees,” he said, substantially,“ you have no place in this 
new and divine order of life. Its standard is the perfection of God. 
Be ye perfect, as your Father in heaven is perfect.” And the 
Pharisees slew him, as the Athenians did Socrates, for blasphemy. 
But he has stamped upon our thought ideas of the true, the beau- 
tiful, and the good, more lofty and broader than any that HILvet 
or ARISTOPHANES ever conceived. He has taught us a sacred dis- 


content with ourselves which has been most fruitful of giowth in. 


character. 

But there is another point in the contrast of the pagan with 
the Christian world which it is just to remember in this connection. 
In Cicero’s dialogue, “On the Nature of the Gods,” (Lider L//., 
Cap. 36,) he puts the following remarks into the mouth of skep- 
tical Cotta: “ Allmortals account that all outward conveniences— 
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vineyards, harvests, olive-yards, the abundance of fruits, the com- 


modities and prosperities of life, come to them from the gods. But 


virtue no one ever thanked the gods for bestowing upon him. They | 


are right, no doubt. For we are justly praised for virtue, and in 
our virtue we have a right to glory. And this would not be the 
case if we had it as a gift from a god, not from ourselves. Where- 


as, if we have gained any increase of lands or property, or if we | 


sent Mr. GLADsTONE and Mr. Forster as moved by any personal 
spitefulners in this matter. They are men above such motives. 
Ireland owes them a debt of gratitude for the courage and the jus- 
tice of their policy. But there are people who manage to do a 


| gracious thing in such a blundering way as to make it look un- 


have obtained any accidental good or driven off any accidental ill, | 
then we give the gods thanks; for we suppose nothing has been | 


gained for our own honor. Did ever any man thank the gods that 
he was a good man? Of course not; but that he was rich, that 
he was honored, that he was out of danger. It is for these reasons 
they call Jove greatest and best; not that he makes us just, tem- 
perate and wise, but that he gives us safety, abundance, wealth.” 


| the agitator, except the most reserved and dignified. 


_ate by locks and bars. 


No words could express more clearly the difference between | 


the pagan guess about Gop and the actual character of Gop, as re- 
vealed by Jesus Curist. The very things which Cotta is made 


to exclude from the lips of the divine gifts are the things which | 


we have learned to regard as the chiefest of their gifts. We have 
found Him what the Roman never dreamed of finding,—a deity 
whose chief purpose in dealing with his creatures is to make them 
just, and veracious, and temperate. The whole series of His per- 
fections is made up of the various ways of imparting himself to his 
creatures. And so he touches men by His providence,—not in 


an external way, by gifts of wealth and of safety, chiefly, but by | 


the inward enrichment of character. If the standard he proposes 
is the highest, the means he offers are the amplest. 

The first and best lesson of the discontent we feel with a past year 
is not discouragement, but the purpose to make more use of infi- 
nite resources in striving to perfect ends. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S IRISH FAILURE. 

] HEN the English Premier announced the arrest of Mr. 
W PARNELL in Guildhall, reserving for his public speech a 
morsel of news that had been timed carefully to meet oratorical ne- 
cessities, it was received with enthusiastic and rapturous applause. 
The wiser friends of the conciliatory policy grieved over both the 
transaction and the reception given to its announcement. They 
felt that, whatever Mr. PARNELL might have done to provoke that 
arrest, he stood before the world as the chosen representative of 
the great body of the Irish people, and that his committal to jail 
for acts approved by the people of Ireland was nothing less than 
that which Burke denounced as an absurdity—the drawing an in- 
dictment against a whole nation. And they regarded that arrest— 
even if necessary, as was alleged, to the public peace,——as a calam- 
ity which should have been received with sorrow and silence. But 
neither Mr. GLADSTONE nor his London audience so regarded it. 
The Premier reserved it as a precious morsel for an occasion when 
nothing but pleasant things were tobe uttered. The audience re- 
sponded to his expectations by applause which could not fail to 
deepen the bitterness between the two alienated countries. 

In justice, however, we must remember that it was not the 
insult thus offered to Ireland that provoked the satisfaction on 
both sides. It was the belief that strong measures of this kind, 
combined with the policy of conciliation, would prove effective to 


gracious; and these gentlemen seem to have a fair share of that 
kind of maladroitness. Knowing, as he did, what his Government 
meant to do with Mr. PARNELL, common prudence would have sug- 
gested that Mr. GLApsToNE should make no public reference to 
Instead of 
this, his Leeds speech, on the eve of the arrest, sounded like a 
challenge to a scolding-match, and the arrest followed quickly, as 
though the Englishman, having got the worst of it, had to retali- 
Throughout the whole procedure, the 
English statesman acted so as to give the Irish people the very 
worst impression of his spirit and his intentions. 

A policy of combined conciliation and severity, thus inaug- 
urated, could not but prove a failure. It is extremely doubtful if 
it could have proved a success under any management. The hu- 
man being who can be soothed into quiet by the combined action 
of kicks and half-pence, exists rather in the schematisms of those 
doctrinaires than in this world of experience. Least of all is he to 
be found among a people so mercurial and excitable as the Irish,— 
a clannish people, whose strongest instincts are offended by any- 
thing that seems an indignity to their leaders and their associates. 
At any rate, it is admitted on all hands that, thus far, the policy 
has failed in both directions. We have no doubts that, if Mr. 
GLApDsToNE and Mr. Forster had foreseen the actual result of the 
arrests, they would not have been made. The tone of the Liberal 
speeches of late shows this. They no longer announce trium- 


| phantly the speedy advent of peace, since the arch-disturber has 
| been lodged within stone-walls and the tenants are flocking to the 


_ land courts. 


the pacification of Ireland, and the removal of Irish questions out | 


of British politics. 
turbances which occurred after the passage of the Land Law. He 
was accredited with all sorts of malign powers and purposes, as 
regards the defeat of that measure. When he and his immediate 
associates were lodged safely in Kilmainham Jail, it was thought 
the tenants would have a fair chance to avail themselves of the 
kindly provisions of the Land Act, and agrarian outrages would 
cease. No credit whatever is due to the suspicions which repre- 





Mr. PARNELL was held responsible for the dis-_ 


They speak in an apologetic tone, asking more time 
to test the effects of remedies which have failed, while declining to 
promise any farther extension of-the policy of vigor. 


The policy has failed as regards the suppression of disorder. 
The number and the severity of the agrarian outrages increase 
with every week. So far from removing the motives to this sort 
of crime, Mr. GLADSTONE has managed to multiply the motives to 
it. The strike against rent divides the Irish tenants into the same 
classes as in the case of a trade-union strike for higher wages. 
The men who agree to go into the strike are always the more 
united and determined class. The rats who refuse suffer accord- 
ingly. This is one of the saddest features of the history of agra- 
rian outrage in Ireland. Formerly, the only possible victims were 
landlords and their agents. Latt-rly, the black list has been en- 
larged by including all who took farms from which others had 
been evicted. But now, since Mr. PARNELL was arrested, more 
than half the tenants of Ireland have made themselves liable to 
injury from the violent and reckless members of the striking 
party. 

Liberal speakers declare that their party will take “every ne- 
cessary measure” for maintaining the safety of life and property 
in Ireland. They abstain from telling us what are these necessary 
measures. To judge by the reports of their own newspapers, it 
would require one policeman or soldier to each tenant who has 
paid his rent, for purposes of protection, and one to each who has 
refused, for purposes of restraint. But half a million policemen 


| and soldiers are not within Mr. GLApDsTONE’s reach for this ser- 


| vice. 


Of course, these outrages are very criminal and deplorable,—a 
stain upon the good name of a people otherwise the most orderly 
in the world. But we see no justification of the charge that Mr. 
PARNELL and the Land League are responsible for them. The 
speakers of the League have uniformly insisted that its measures 
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should be kept within the bounds of legal and peaceable pro- 
cedure. They have advocated non-intercourse as a substitute and 
preventative of violence. The only exception to this was a speech 
which approved or seemed to approve the practice of “ houghing” 
cattle; but this was promptly retracted at the demand of the au- 
thorities of the League. Since the League has been suppressed, 
and non-intercourse has been declared illegal, the outrages “have 
increased. There are fewer threatening letters sent now than for- 
merly; there are more acts of violence. 

Mr. GLapsTONE has failed to secure for the Land Act the “ fair 
trial” on which his heart was set, To prevent what he supposed 
an unfair trial, he sent Mr. PARNELL to jail. By that very act, 
he precipitated the strike against rent which is spreading through 
the island. How far the strike has extended, our news-mongers 
refuse to report. For weeks after it began, they ignored its pro- 
gress. They told us of it whenever the tenants of a large estate 
came in and paid their rents. They chronicled the number of cases 
before the land courts. But they were as silent with regard to 
the strike as though Mr. PARNELL’s wild and unwise manifesto had 
been a complete failure. At this late day, we learn that it has 
reached dimensions which render it one of the most threatening 
features of the Irish situation. Its adherents already are numbered 
by tens of thousands, and every day brings the report of large ac- 
cessions. Whole estates fall into line, refusing to pay any more 
rent, at any rate. The movement is not one of mere discontent 
with unreasonable rent. It extends to the estates of good land- 
lords as well as bad. Thus, on the large properties owned in the 
south of Ireland by the Marquis of Downsuirg, all the tenants have 
struck. No event could be more significant, for the H1Lts stand 
simply at the head of the Irish landlords. A member of this family 
succeeded SHARMAN CRAWFORD when the veteran retired from his 
life-long advocacy of tenant-right. The tenant right on their 
estates in County Down is worth more than twenty times the 
annual rent, and the family have made it a matter of traditional 
pride that no Irish tenants exceed their own in comfort and pros- 
perity. While the League lasted, no strike on their estates was 
possible. When it gave place to this extreme measure, even their 
property no longer was exempt. 


We look for no good for Ireland from this last move. We 
had hoped for the complete failure of Mr. PARNELL’s “ No Rent ” 
manifesto. Had the movement been as general as the uprising 
of 1779 against English authority, when the very judges of the 
bench refused to recognize the King’s commission, if issued in Lon- 
don, it might have been a great success. But the times are not 
ripe for any such united effort as this, And to make less than a 
united effort seems to court painful and disastrous defeat in detail. 
Neither is the strike honest. The Irish landlords cannot be held 
responsible indiscriminately for the evils under which the island 
labors, and to make them suffer indiscriminately—to confound a 
Marquis of DownsuireE with an Earl of TyRoNE,—is a measure in- 
capable of defence. It enables the enemies of the Irish cause to 
excite sympathy against the people by putting forward the details 
of wrong and suffering thus inflicted. The Tories are pretty sure 
to make the most of the matter. The fund for the relief of Irish 
ladies thus impoverished is a Tory measure, started by the Tory 
Mayor of London. Over against the piteous tale of Irish evictions 
will be set the not less piteous tale of tenderly nurtured women 
brought to want, and bearing unaccustomed poverty in proud and 
silent suffering. Can Ireland afford such a set-off to the wrongs 
which have moved the tears of the civilized world? Can she afford 
to have those wrongs swept into oblivion by the mad acts of her 
leaders, as the sufferings of the French peasants were swept away 
by the bloody extravagances of the Reign of Terror? It is just 
to the loss of the world’s best sympathies that Mr. PARNELL and his 
associates are leading her. 





THE YEAR’S BALANCE-SHEET. 


T is easier to estimate the losses than the gains of a year. The 
| former are apt to be much more tangible than the latter, 
which are often mere germsof an infinite good,—planted, indeed, 
but far from fruition still. 

The year’s loss in great men is one of the first things to impress 
us. It represents a decrease of the personal force of the human 
race. Those who are left will be guided less wisely and less help- 
fully when the masters are gone. Sometimes, such losses are 
fatal, as was the fall of EpaminonpAs at Leuctra, when Thebes fell 
back to a secondary place in Greece, and Sparta resumed her inso- 
lent rule; or like the death of CromweLtt. Has Germany ever 
retrieved the loss of GoETHE and HEGEL? Who would take his 
place in France, if Vicror Huco were taken away? These men 
were greater than any influence they were able to bequeath. 

The past year has been rich in great deaths. CARLYLE, LITTRE, 
STANLEY, BLUNTSCHLI, GARFIELD,—these are not ordinary names. 
Few years have carried off so many notable men. The fatal 
cholera year of half a century back furnishes the best comparison. 

CARLYLE’s death was the first to open the series. It was not 
unexpected. The old prophet had been dying by inches ever since 
he had lost her who had been the light of hiseyes. But when the 
blow fell the world awoke to the sense of a great loss, He had 
been a narrow yet most earnest teacher of moral and religious 
truth. He had been the greatest of historians, if greatness in this 
art be measured by the writer’s power to put himself in the place 
of those who lived in history, and to reproduce its inner substance 
dramatically. We have had no greater dramatist since SHAKE- 
SPEARE than the author of “ The French Revolution.” But the 
sympathy awakened by his death was greatly weakened by the 
publication of a posthumous work which, if wisely edited, would 
have added greatly to his fame. It is hard now to forget, when 
CARLYLE is named, that he was the slanderer of CHARLES LAMB 
and the ungrateful requiter of the kindress of such friends as 
Basi. Montacu. 

In Litrreand BLuUNTSCHLI, the Continent lost two hard workers. 
Professor BLUNTSCHLI was not a jurist of the highest rank ; he was 
no worthy representative of the historical school founded by 
Savicny. By constitution, he was a theorist. But he rendered 
great service in the department of international law. M. LittrE 
will be remembered, not through his works in exposition of Av- 
GUSTE ComTE’s ideas, but by his vast dictionary of the French 
language. No other human speech possesses so superb a record 
of its status and its history. The labors of STEPHENS and Hare in 
Greek, and those of ForceELLini and Facciovati in Latin, pale 
before it. Nothing but the unfinished Grimm’s “ Worterbuch” of 
German can be compared to it, and for once German thorough- 
ness and industry have been outdone by a Frenchman. 

Dean STANLEY enjoyed.in his life a greater reputation than pos- 
terity will be able to understand, even with the help of his brilliant 
but not profound labors in historical and exegetical theology. He 
was a man of infinite charm, who impressed himself upon whoever 
came within his reach. No words can describe adequately his 
personal fascination, and in its absence future generations will be 
puzzled to know why one so much inferior in solid qualities to 
many of his brethren was allowed to occupy such a commanding 
position. 

Wide as was the circle reached by the ripple which the death 
of Mr. CARLYLE and that of Dean STANLEY caused, the death of 
Mr. GARFIELD was the event of the year. No other event—not 
the Irish Land Act, not the conquest of Tunis,—has produced so 
deep and permanent an impression on the history of the time. In 
America, it has consecrated certain convictions and principles in a 
way which insures their dominance in our history, whatever be 
the temporary repulses they may meet with. Between America 
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and other countries, especially that with which our history con- 
nects us most directly, it has drawn the ties of international friend- 
ship more closely than ever before. It has rebuked the bitterness 
of party feeling and bridged the chasm of sectional antagonism 
as would hardly have been expected in this generation, 

In the political world, the element of disturbance has been con- 
fined to the Old World mainly; the unhappy struggle between 
Chili and Peru has passed from the stage of defensive warfare to 
that of aggression and conquest. This is the only event which 
mars the peace of the New World. The revolt in Egypt, the con- 
quest of Tunis, and the disturbance in Ireland, represent a much 
more troubled state of affairs on the other side of the Atlantic. 
The first two events are associated with the unavoidable destruc- 
tion of the effete Moslem civilization which still lingers within the 
eastern and southern borders of the old Roman Empire, and which 
must give place, sooner or later, to the Christianity which returns 
to the re-conquest of lands from which Islam drove it in the days 
when the younger creed was still in the vigor of youth. It is to 
be regretted that in both these cases the advance of Christian civil- 
ization to resume its old place is associated with acts of gross po- 
litical injustice which are in sharp contrast to the righteous con- 
quest of Bulgaria from the Turks. 

Of the Irish troubles we have spoken repeatedly, and always 
with regret that so much courage and magnanimity should be 
wasted-upon an impossible task as Mr. GLADSTONE is wasting upon 
the conciliation of Ireland. There is but one remedy for the Irish 
evil; it is to “loose her, and let her go.” English rule in any 
shape has been impossible for her ever since her people met in the 
Parliament of Kilkenny, and, looking into each other’s eyes, became 
conscious of the common purpose to free their country from the 
English rule. The principle of nationality is the most indestructible 
force in history. Sooner or later, it has its way. And the Irish 
are a nation, conscious of the purpose of independence, and grow- 
ing in the power to achieve it. It is not from any hostility to 
England, and, least of all, is it from any failure to appreciate Mr. 
GLADSTONE’S greatness, that we have supported in this matter the 
claims of the Irish people. It is out of respect for a principle 
which we believe to be a corner-stone of the divine order in this 
world of ours. 





WEEKLY NOTES. 


HE local option voting in the State of Massachusetts at the recent 
municipal elections showed a very even divisionof publicsentiment 
in the towns and cities on the question of license. In nineteen cities, 
there were 31,687 votes ‘‘ yes,’’ and 29,561 votes ‘‘no.’’ Eleven of 
the nineteen voted for license and eight for prohibition. In some, the 
majority was very small, indeed, as in Cambridge, where there were 
2,608 votes against license; but the affirmatives carried the day by poll- 
ing 2,614 votes. On the other hand, there are some curious instances of 
very positive expression one way or the other. Thus, Newton, near 
Boston, votes prohibition by 1,349 votes to 155, while Holyoke, in the 
Connecticut Valley, adopts license by 1,174 votes to 640. The pro- 
hibition eight are Somerville, Newton, Brockton, Haverhill, Gloucester, 
Fitchburg, Lynn and Newburyport, while the eleven license cities are 
Cambridge, Chelsea, Taunton, Fall River, Lawrence, New Bedford, 
Springfield, Holyoke, Salem, Lowell and Worcester. 








THE announcements of the Penn Monthly for the new year claim 
our particular notice. It is a magazine of special merit, which has 
done honor to the scholarship and culture of Philadelphia. With the 
January number, it begins its twelfth year, ‘‘ with hopes of greater and 
more instructive usefulness than it has had in the past.’’ The list of 
those who have written for it, or who are expected to contribute during 
1882, includes no less than one hundred and twenty-four names, many 
of them distinguished for accurate and intelligent work in the fields of 
science, art and literature. A glance over the list shows, in a special 
way, the number and quality of the writers of Philadelphia who are de- 
voted to the treatment of ‘‘ weighty ’’ subjects. It testifies to the great 
increase of culture in the direction of higher literature, and points cer- 
tainly to future results of substantial value, which the Penn Monthly is 
doing much to promote. 





A PaRLIAMENTARY return for ten months ending October 31st, 1881, 
gives an interesting table of the wheat imports of the United Kingdom 
during that period, and shows that for the three past years the quantity 
of wheat bought by Great Britain from the United States has steadily 
increased, both actually and relatively. The figures for the ten months 
stated, and for the like period of 1880 and 1879, are as follows : 





1879. 1880, 188, 

cwts. cwts. cwts. 
United States, 28,347,049 29,47 3,499 31,378,780 
Russia, 4 j 4 6,474,930 2,484,398 2,329,605 
British North America, 3,564,364 3,280,001 2,366,816 
British India, 4 507,059 2,530,120 4,899,660 
Australia, - F - 2,024,108 3,494,085 2,692,846 
Egypt, ‘ P ; - 1,611,740 1,387,423 1,039,848 
Chili, . : ; ; - 1,006,363 1,203,915 877,334 
Germany, . ; . + 3,033,351 1,422,352 795,253 
Roumania, . ‘ : . 158,854 4,000 214,855 
Turkey, . . , ; 11,500 3,432 9,176 
France, x - ; 17,519 289 4,866 
Other countries, . : F 297,885 111,031 35,822 
Total, ‘ ‘ - 47,054,722 45,395,145 46,664,881 


It appears from this that no other competitor in grain production 
threatens seriously to interfere with the United States, except India. 
Russia has fallen off greatly (though the decrease is due largely to ex- 
ceptional causes), and so has Germany, while British North America, 
Australia and Egypt remain stationary or are receding. In 1877 (the 
full year), out of a total importation of 54,269,800 hundredweights, 
the United States supplied 21,386,980 hundredweights, or a little under 
forty per cent., while for the ten months of 1881 shown above it sup- 
plied 31,378,780 hundredweights out of a total of 46,664,881, making 
sixty-seven per cent. of the whole. In 1877, the supply furnished by 
Russia was nearly eleven million hundredweights (10,828,236). All 
these figures go to show the commanding position occupied by the 
United States as the food-grower for Western Europe. 





THE Dante Society of Cambridge, Massachusetts, announce in a 
circular just issued that they recall their proposal, issued in June 
last, to publish the hitherto inedited ‘‘Comment on the Divine 
Comedy,’’ by BENVENUTO DA IMoLaA. ‘The circumstances permitting 
the withdrawal are that the present Lord VERNON, whose father had 
made preparations for the publication of the ‘‘ Comment ”’ previous to 
his death, 1866, has taken steps to carry out his father’s design, and has 
placed his copy of the Laurentian manuscript of the ‘‘Comment”’ in 
the hands of an editor in Florence, that it may be immediately put to 
press, with the expectation of issuing the work complete within the 
course of the coming year. The Council of the Cambridge Society 
(which includes Mr, LonGrFELLOw and Mr. LowELL,) remark, in con- 
clusion of their present circular, that, while their proposal is withdrawn, 
‘< other tasks remain, and other services may be rendered by the Society 
to the students of the supreme poet.’’ 





THE defeat of the ‘‘ Jeannette’’ in her effort to reach the North 
Pole, as ascertained by the arrival of a part of her crew on the coast of 
Siberia, ought to put a wholesome check to this wild business of hunting 
that unprofitable spot of the earth’s surface. If ever we succeed in 
making controllable balloons, it will be easy enough to reach the Pole,— 
and very small will be the consequent advantage. But it is now fully 
ascertained that neither ship nor sledge can make its way over or 
through the age-long accumulations of ice which are piled around the 
centres of both the frigid zones. The gallant lives which have been 
wasted in the attempt are surely enough to lay on the altar of this 
scientific MoLocn. 





DECEMBER. 


HE Old Year is dying, 
The still months are lying 
Deep under the snow— 
April, of changeful skies, 
May, with soft sympathies, 
Three summer sisters in life’s perfect glow 
Each, a sad autumn bride, 
Hectic in beauty died, 
Leaving November all leafless in woe. 





The New Year is waking, 
The day is just breaking 
That ushers him in. 
Now with a sweet surprise 
Glisten his baby eyes, 
Yet all unshadowed of sorrow or sin ; 
But, when he older grows, 
Who for the future knows 
He will be kind as the Old Year has been ? 
Joun B. Tass. 
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THE PREVENTION OF DEFALCATIONS. 


UCH ingenuity isemployed in these days to find adequate means for 
M the prevention of crime. Especially is this the case in regard to 
embezzlements and like crimes against property. But the chief means 
of accomplishing the end seem to be largely overlooked. Before 
society became so humane as to regard punishment as for the benefit of 
the prisoner, men held that the object of penalties for wrong-doing 
was to deter others from it. There are not wanting eminent lawyers 
whostill teach the doctrine that a convict has no rights to be considered 
at all, not even the right of reformation. If efforts are made to im- 
prove his character, they are acts of grace, or society may conclude 
that one of the ways in which it best protects itself is by so dealing 
with an offender that when he comes from hiscell he may safely be 
allowed to go at large. But, when one has committed a crime, his 
personal welfare is so overshadowed by the interests of the community, 


that society may make such disposition of him as will most effectually — 


tend to stop the repetition of his deeds. 

Such was the original desi.n of punishment, and it has not yet dis- 
appeared from the books of law and the opinions of Courts. Black- 
s:one, in his book on public wrongs, declares the purpose of the law to 
be ‘‘ to secure to the public the benefit of society ;’’ and when, further 
on, he speaks of the end of human punishments, he urges that they are 
‘¢as a precaution against future offences of the same kind.’’ Whether 
they aim at the amendment of the offender, or at deterring others by 
the dread of his example, or at depriving the party injuring of the 
power to do future mischief, he adds: ‘‘ The same one end of prevent- 
ing future crime is endeavored to be answered by each of these three 
species of punishment.’’ The chief consideration in view is the secur- 
ity of the community, and human wit has devised no more successful 
way of maintaining the vigor and permanence of social bonds than the 
punishment of offenders. we 

Although this proposition be obvious in the experience of the Com- 
monwealth, yet there is abroad a prevalent disposition to find other 
securities against crime than the infliction of penalties upon the evil- 
doers. Recently, the country has been afflicted with a succession of 
defalcations and embezzlements in banking institutions. Alike on the 
failure of the Newark Mechanics’ Bank and of the Boston Pacific Bank, 
the tenor of journalistic criticism was that the proper precautions 
against insolvency had not been enforced. To one reading them, it 
might well be doubtful whether the thieving cashier and the reckless 
president deserved any indignation at all, compared with the negligence 
of the directors, or the superficiality of the Government bank exam- 
iners. These and like disasters were fruitful of suggestions to improve 
the method of banking inspection, to amend the modes of keeping ac- 
counts, so as to increase the checks upon malfeasance, and to make 
lying and perjury useless, or to render the directors pecuniarily respon- 
sible, in order to excite them to a keener oversight of their business. 
Catching the spirit of these criticisms, poor Baldwin is reported to have 
said: ‘‘It was a crime to have put so much responsibility on one man,’’ 
—a sentiment on his lips of unrepentant self justification. It is urged 
in other quarters that no right-feeling subordinate ought to take offence 
if his superior officers verify his statements and accounts, nor ought 
they to regard it as indelicate to challenge the representations of their 
agents with suspicious inquiry. é 

But, if one peculiar instance of defalcation has given ground for 
this kind of argument, other instances have come so fast, presenting 
other phases of danger, that the expedients for one case break down in 
another. Of most of these expedients, it may be said that they involve 
one assumption painful to entertain. It is that business should be con- 
ducted without confidence in character. The whole scheme of checks 
and counter-checks against, not mistakes, but dishonesty, goes upon the 
propriety of regarding men in responsible positions as capable of crime. 
In theory, it directs every man to arm himself against his fellows with 
suspicion and precautions. 

Granting that the situation requires the prevention of defalcations 
rather than the punishment of the offender, does that requirement ex- 
haust itself in inspections and improved methods of bookkeeping? Is 
not penalty the surest plan of prevention? For example, it is a thous- 
and-fold more desirable to protect our chief magistrates from assassina- 
tion than it is to hang Guiteau. But who would argue that the simple 
matiners of a republican court should give place to armed attendants, 
and that the President should be made inaccessible to the people, as 
the best means of securing his person? Clearly, the capital punish- 
ment of Guiteau will be accepted as the first step towards the security 
of the head of the nation,—not only so, but most persons will regard it 
as adequate. 

Now, is there not a reason why defalcations abound, in spite of all 
precautions, to be found in the way in which such crimes are condoned ? 
As long as immunity from open disgrace and legal punishment exists 
to the extent that it does, no ingenious preventatives will avail. The 
subtility of crime always exceeds the anticipations of society. There 
are various reasons why the dishonesty of men employed in financial 
trusts is quietly compromised. Where the loss is small, the officers ofa 
bank or other moneyed institution desire to escape censure for neglect 





of adequate vigilance. Of course, if the defalcation is very small, and 
speedily detected, this reason is not potent ; the credit of the concern 
is not threatened, and the culprit usually goes to gaol. But where the 
illicit transaction implies a lack of thorough supervision in the directors, 
or seems likely to shake public confidence in their institution, then the 
matter is often settled by a quiet dismissal of the defaulter. The 
motive is also alleged for condoning fiduciary dishonesty, that the 
offender has family and friends to be saved from a share in his disgrace. 
Not infrequently, the clerk or cashier has kindred in the direction, and 
family influence protects him. A lower reason still has too often been 
operative. The victim of the robbery wishes to recover some part of 
his losses. Either the criminal can be induced to disgorge by the 
promise of impunity, or his family will repair his delinquencies on the 
condition of his escape from prosecution. Of course, such a settlement 
is compounding a felony, and if the parties to it were indicted they 
could be severely punished. But this practice is so common, that 
notable criminals have calculated upon it in planning burglaries. 
The Northampton bank robbery was avowedly on this basis. The 
thieves offered to negotiate if promised security from arrest. Nor is 
their operation singular in the history of crime. So often have men 
abandoned the prosecution of a thief in order to obtain a restoration, 
even though partial, of their property, that men designing tosteal have 
learned to count upon the repetition of the practice. 

It may be said that such a case as that of Baldwin in Newark is not 
met by this argument. His operations were of such a magnitude as to 
preclude all hope of any composition with the bank. But it must be 
remembered that his defalcations consisted of a series of acts, of which 
the first was not great. After he had taken one step, it is easy to see 
how he was driven on by fear of detection, or hope of retrieving his 
error, un‘il overwhelmed by the proportions of his crime. Suppose 
that, when confronted with the first temptation, he had had to contem- 
plate, not merely a loss of his position, certainly not some easy.settle- 
ment with the bank by means of restored money or family influence, 
but assured public disgrace and a prisoner’s cell, would he have stepped 
so readily into the deep waters ? 

In view of the frequency of betrayed trusts, it behooves men to ask 
whether the facility with which such offencesare compromised is not the 
first thing to amend in seeking their prevention. This facility is 
greater than any public record can show, since the essence of such set- 
tlements is their secrecy. But it is entirely safe to affirm that no class 
of crimes has so large a portion of known and accessible offenders un- 
whipped of justice, as defaulters and trust-betrayers. If this be true, it 
is a most deplorable scheme to reduce all men in responsible moneyed 
positions to suspicion, because their employers will not perform their 
public duty in instances of crime. It is no wholesome doctrine that 
character and confidence are to have no place in business affairs, while 
the foremost means of preventing dishonesty go unused. Let others 
be deterred from like crimes by the sure and exemplary punishment of 
offenders. Until this is tried, as it is not now tried in modern society, 
other expedients may well be left in abeyance, for they will certainly fail. 


THE FOREIGN INTERESTS AT NEW YORK. 


NEw York, December, 1881. 

O one can appreciate the full measure of the triumph which has 
N been achieved in securing the industrial independence of the 
country, without at some time personally confronting the enormous 
pressure constantly brought to bear by foreign interests at New York. 
In the course of a day or two just now spent in observing the regular 
course of business here in the importation of foreign goods, I have felt 
this unrelaxing pressure more decidedly than ever before. The foreign 
business conducted here is enormous, and the sea connects New York 
with the Old World as positively on one side as the land does with the 
United States on the other. It isa common ground for the pushing of 
contending interests, in which ‘ the other side ’’ often represents the most 
active force. Of the twenty lines of ocean steamers crossing the Atlan- 
tic, not one carries the American flag. Not one has an American cap- 
tain or an American crew. The sea is foreign to the very wharf-heads, 
and the streets swarm with the foreign officers and citizens as well as 
with foreign immigrants. It is not surprising that the merchants and 
the custom-house should be immersed in a foreign atmosphere, and 
should serve. their ever-present masters and patrons to the best of their 
ability... ' 5 . . 
Five hundred millions of dollars inward and three hundred and 
fifty millions outward are the yearly measure of the commerce of New 





York. Five-eighths of the city are foreign, commercially, and the 


landing-places and custom-house have a dense foreign atmosphere, with 
a pressure much greater than the normal one of. fourteen pounds per 
square inch. Is it surprising, therefore, that the struggle of which 
Pennsylvania has borne the brunt should be severe, or that the issue 
should long remain doubtful? Finally, it has been won by the home 
as against the foreign interest, and by our’own country as against the 
united effort of all foreign countries ; but the wonder is that it should 
be a victory at all. 
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The change in ten years in the inner business tone of New York it- | 
self is a phenomenon of no small proportions. There has grown up here | 


an unexpectedly great interest in American industries, due to causes 
oddly derived, yet quite effective. The customary rascalities of under- 
valuation and evasion fortunately grew so great from 1870 to 1885, that 
honest merchants could not stand them any longer, and they bolted, 
setting up in the more honorable business of producing and dealing in 
American goods. The foreign producer found that he could get in 
here much more easily and profitably by consigning to one of his own 
employés as agent here, who, after getting through the custom-house 


consumer at a lower rate than the regular importer could possibly sell ; 
so the regular importing house was beaten year after year, and finally 
abandoned the field. There are no large importing houses now in dry 
goods ; all is in the hards of the agents of foreign producers, who only 
need desk-room to transact their business,—the Government furnishes 
warehouses for them and the consumers buy by sample. 
the most flagrant undervaluation or other violation of the law,—our 
statute law, not the importers’ law,—there is nobody to catch and no 
goods on hand to seize. The jobber, who has just got five or ten cases 
of silks on hand, has bought and paid for them to the intangible agent, 
and is himself as innocent as a lamb. 

With all the freshness and vigor of foreign influence here at New York, 
it is evident that the laws of the country are no longer to be framed 
here or dictated from here. An active Free Trader of New York used 
Mr. Morrison of Illinois for a whole tariff bill some three or four years 
ago ; but the bill failed, as did Chairman Wood’s bill soon after. Now 
the same New York gentleman fixes up a modest little biil for Mr. Mor- 
rison which would effect the repeal of half the existing duties on im- 
ports by insinuation,—by opening a side-door to undervaluation on a 
false pretext. I+ will not become a law; the experiment was tried once 
before, and its effects are known. 

In fact, the end of this singular foreign power came some years ago, 
so far as tariff legislation is concerned. The air and body of an alien 
commerce remain in wonderful vigor ; but they are known and felt to 
be alien. The work led by Pennsylvania has been thoroughly done, 
and, in spite of the sneers and captiousness of the class of the editors 
who go to England or Canada—once went to Canada,—to buy their 
raiment, and who therefore feel the tariff to bea personal pressure 
which they must resist and resent, the laws of this country are immov- 
ably fixed in the maintenance of the protective policy. 
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LUXURY, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
i BAUDRILLAT, of the French Institute, has given to the world a 





more suggests the reflection that there is nothing new under the sun. 
Personal luxury is a very old story, and in many respects the luxury of 
thousands of years ago is not ever likely to be surpassed,—at all events, 
in point of expense. 


ing of structures to gratify the mere whims of individuals, at such cost 


as those produced in the countries where architecture first made pro- | 


gress, and the cost of an entertainment is hardly likely nowadays to 
run into the tens of thousands by drinking pearls or crushed rubies in 
our wines at dinner. 


aohs, and at Nineveh,—where Sardanapalus dictated for his epitaph: 
‘Eat, drink, and lust ; the rest is nothing ;’’— and in Persia. At the 
palace of Persepolis, built by Darius, there was a marble staircase which 


ten horsemen abreast could mount, with clusters of columns compared | spects luxury, but are still along way off from the fullest combination of 
China, in the early ages, had her own very | 


to forests of lotus and palm. 
peculiar luxuries, as also had Japan, and of the most costly kind. So, 
too, had Solomon. What Greece and Rome achieved in unboundeca 
luxury, most of us know. 
have been the only order given by Lucullus when Cesar and Pompey 
said they would ‘‘ drop in to supper,’’ on condition that he would make 
no change on their account; and the cost of the impromptu meal was 
estimated at seven thousand dollars. ‘The stable of Caligula’s favorite 
horse was marble, his manger of ivory, his collar of pearls. The ceilings 


for American millionaires,—which shed flowers and perfumes on the 
guests. 
his wife in her journeys, for her milk-baths. 
on his table in a few months. A chéf in Juvenal’s day was often far 
higher paid than a tutor, as, indeed, he is in New York now. 
second Apicius’s expenditure on gastronomy is reckoned at four million 
dollars. The meals of Elagabalus often consisted of twenty-two ser- 
vices ; the panels of his chariot were golden, studded with gems. 

To come down to later times, the coat which the Duke of Bourbon 
sold to aid in paying the ransom of King John, after Agincourt, was 
embroidered with six hundred pearls, besides sapphires and rubies ; 
and the expenses of the Field of the Cloth of Gold, where Francis met 
Henry, were prodigious. 


| stimulus in this direction was given by Louis XIV. 
| Simon, nothing pleased him better than extravagance on the part of 


| Law’s bubbles. 
| sometimes to an ox and six sheep daily. 
In cases of 


| Victoria, at her highest expenditure. 
| penses of a lady visiting him for eight days at Compiégne would have 





In the fifteenth century, France became the centre of luxury, and 
has ever since retained a pre-eminence in that respect. An enormous 
According to St. 


the nobles, as they thereby became dependent on him. Condé owed 


| millions when he gave that historic entertainment at Chantilly,—when 
| Vatel, his chéf, committed suicide because the fish did not arrive,— 


which cost thirty-six thousand dollars. Fouquet, a farmer-general of 
taxes, gave Louis a dinner which cost twenty-four thousand dollars, on 


| a service which included thirty-six dozen of silver-gilt plates. M. Henri 
at half to two-thirds the real valuation, could sell to any merchant and | 


Martin estimates the cost of Versailles, at the present value of money, 
at about eighty million dollars. The most outrageous extravagance and 
luxury continued under the Regent Orléans. The expenses of Alphonse 
Daudet’s Vadod were a joke to those of people suddenly enriched by 
In the house of one lady, the meat consumed amounted 
Then came Louis XV., 
under whom personal extravagance culminated, while the people 


| groaned in toil and famine, for he had no idea of encouraging the true 


makers of the money he squandered. Ilis personal expenses amounted 
to thirty million dollars, and, according to the Pompadour’s own mem- 
oranda, she spent over thirty-five million dollars in nineteen years. 
Louis XVI. had no costly tastes, except for the chase, but his household 


_consisted of four thousand people, and the stable liveries cost one hun- 


dred and eight thousand dollars a year. Four years after he came to 
the throne, he owed his wine merchant one hundred and sixty thousand 
dollars. Luxury and extravagance were the delight of Marie Antoinette, 
who, indeed, inherited such tastes from her famous mother, Marie The- 
resa. Simplicity came in for a brief while under the Directory, but in 
1796 luxury again began to make headway, and Josephine’s taste for it 
was notorious. Napoleon III was as fond of it as Louis XIV. and the 
Regent Orléans. His expenses were about five times those of Queen 
The almost necessary toilet ex 


aggregated one thousand francsa day. She was expected never to re- 
peat a dress, and often to dress four times aday. Atthe same period, 
Baron James Rothschild the elder had seventy-two servants in kitchen 
and cellar. 

While in France luxury culminates in, and, indeed, is almost con- 
fined to, a very few great cities, in Austria, Bohemia and England it 
attains its highest expense in the country, and this especially applies 
to the last. In Austria and Bohemia, you find grand hereditary homes, 


| of the national character, vast demesnes, and an army of retainers, but 


scarcely ever the finish, the exact attention to minute detail, 
observable in the country homes of first-rate English families. 
With such a shopping-place as London within a few hours’ reach, al- 


E , . - ay | most everything is readily procurable which can minister to ease ; and 
very interesting and instructive work on luxury, which once | 


when full advantage is taken of this, in conjunction with the services 
of, say, twenty-five of the best trained servants, under a very efficient 


| steward and housekeeper, the result can scarcely fail to be the highest 


y ; i | attainment of sumptuous comfort, with which Henri Taine was so 
It is scarcely possible that human labor will ever | 


again be procurable on terms which, for instance, will permit the rais- | 


deeply impressed, of which even the wealthiest amongst us here know 
comparatively little. For, after all, pictures by Meisonnier, statues by 
Pradier, and rooms decorated by the gilder’s utmost art, will not atone 
for butlers who cannot be relied upon, and clumsy waiters. Where 


| can be seen in this country, no matter how many millions a man may 
| have, the faultless groom of the chambers,—never in the way and never 
; ; : : ; | out of the way,—who glides around, setting everything to rights, poking 
Luxury of the most costly kind existed in the Egypt of the Phar- | the fire precisely as you would have poked it yourself, and speaking in 


| soft, low tones,—who forms a part of first-rate English establishments ? 


After all, perfect service is, surely, more than half of the highest luxury. 
In this country, we have tremendous extravagance, and in some re- 


luxury and comfort, and often exhibit mere luxury under conditions so 


| unequal as to provoke the smiles of the cynic, to whom a lady in-a five 


: | hundred dollar toilet, going out in a hired hack, attended to the door 
‘‘We sup in the Apollo,’’ was alleged to | » eae sana toagenibanctabig 81) 


by one of her two maid servants, or in a street car, presents the height 


| of incongruity, inasmuch as he would deem, and rightly enough, such 
| attire to be only consistent with a well-appointed private carriage and 
| two men-servants. 


Our trouble is that money is for the most part rests 
in the hands of those who have not been educated up to spending it 


reer: sah ‘ | gracefully ; for, about the time that an American family has reached 
of Nero’s dining-rooms were of movable tablets of ivory,—a hint here | that third generation which it has been averred is necessary to ‘‘ make 


‘ ; | a gentleman,’’ the reaction has well set in and the family is growin 
His mules were silver-shod, and five hundred she-asses attended | . ; Ae S 


Vitellius spent millions | 


poor again. But we have improved, and are improving, and it may be 
hoped are going to have henceforth among us leaven enough in the 


Th _ shape of really cultivated, independent-minded people of quiet, good 
| 


taste, wealthy and fashionable enough to set a standard recognized 
and respected by our nouveaux riches. 


THE LITERARY DEATH-ROLL OF 1881. 
T is very difficult in this age, when of making books there is no end, 
to select out of any given number of eminent professional men 


those who may be classed with a show of reason as “‘ literary men.’’ 
Hardly a doctor or lawyer of prominence but links with his name some 
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book or treatise, and, even if a man of education, having ample social 
opportunities, chooses to pass his life in inglorious abstention from 
practicing the profession for which he was trained, the chances are that 
he will leave a volume of ‘‘ correspondence ’’ or ‘‘ memoirs.’’ Hence, 
when we look back over the year that closes to-day, we find no little 
difficulty in deciding at times what names to include in the literary 
necrology of 1881, and what names to exclude from it. Nor is this 
difficulty lessened by the fact that the age is greatly given to the study 
of special subjects, and hence there are very many writers of single 
books or essays of a value really far greater than that of the ‘‘ literary 
baggage’’ of more voluminous authors. 

It can hardly be said that any really great star has set in the firma- 
ment of literature. Tennyson and Browning, Hugo and Darwin, 
Longfellow and Lowell, Holmes and Whittier,—these are all living ; 
and it may be said of them that their natural force has not abated, 
neither have their eyes grown dim. On the other hand, the loss of 
men of the second rank, often not far removed from the first, has been 
considerable. Dr. Josiah Gilbert Holland may, perhaps, first claim no- 
tice in our own country, as the most successful and widely known of 
authors that have passed away within the twelvemonth. James T. 
Fields, who, alas! died with so many of his books within him; Alfred 
B. Street, a poet whose day has gone by for many of this generation ; 
Sidney Lanier, from whom much good work might have been expected, 
and William Ross Wallace, author of ‘‘ The Sword of Bunker Hill’’ and 
‘¢The Hand that Rocks the Cradle ;’? General Emory Upton, a stan- 
dard writer on military tactics; Dr. Leonard Bacon, the great cham- 
pion of orthodox Congregationalism ; William Beach Lawrence, whose 
treatise on international law should suffice to refute the detraction con- 
tained in the statement that he attained to eminence by the simple ex- 
pedient of outliving all his contemporaries; Professor Alexander J. 
Schem, the statistician ; Dr. Isaac Israel Hayes, author of several inter- 
esting volumes of Arctic travel,—though his theory of an open Polar 
Sea may be set down as exploded ; Lady Blanche Murphy, the run- 
away daughter of the Earl of Gainsborough, who bravely turned rep b- 
lican and set to earning a livelihood here by her pen; and Mrs. Sarah 
Walworth Williams, who lent such efficient aid to her husband, Dr. S. 
Wells Williams, in the preparation of his monumental work on Chira, 
may also be mentioned. Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie, of this city, was 
scarcely less journalist than author, and the Rev. W. H. Bidwell was 
best known as the editor of the Zc/ecéic. Of journalists, the most emi- 
nent removed were Colonel John W. Forney, of Philadelphia, and Mr. 
Ivory Chamberlain, of the New York //era/d. Mr. John A. Appleton, 
of the well-known firm of publishers, and Mr. Joseph Sabin, an ex- 
tremely accomplished bibliopolist of New York, should also be men- 
tioned in any list of Americans connected with literature. 

Of the most eminent of English Z¢térateurs who have died during 
the year, Thomas Carlyle, the Earl of Beaconsfield and Dean Stanley 
naturally present themselves first. Of the work of Mr. Carlyle and the 
Dean, an estimate is elsewhere given. Dr. Burton Hill’s delightful 
book, ‘‘ The Book-Hunter,’’ atoned for his disappointing history of the 
period of Queen Arne; and some really valuable contributions to liter- 
ature had been made by James Spedding, the editor of’ Bacon’s ‘‘ Es- 
says ;’’ W. R. Greg, the political economist ; and George Borrow, the 
author of ‘* The Bible in Spain,’’ and several fascinating books on the 
gipsies. Among writers on scientific subjects, may be mentioned Dr. 
Lloyd, Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, the mathematician ; John 
Gould, the naturalist ; William Eliis, who did so much to introduce the 
study of social science in England; James Tennant, the geologist ; 
Joseph Barnard Davis, the craniologist ; and Hewett Coltrill Watson, the 
botanist. Among writers on religious topics, may be mentioned the 
Rev. John Cumming, ‘‘ the Seer; ’’ the Rev. W. Morley Punshon; 
the Rev. F. J. Jobson, another eminent Methodist clergyman; the 
Rev. Charles Girdlestone ; the Rev. Henry Octavius Coxe; the Rev. 
George Rolleston, of Oxford ; and Mr. Edward Miall, the great cham- 
pion of the Nonconformists. Archbishop McHale, the ‘‘ Lion of the 
Fold of Judah,’’ should be mentioned, both as a vigorous controversial- 
ist and a scholar of distinction in the native Irish tongue. Other names 
deserving to be recorded are those of Anna Maria Hall (Mrs. S. C. 
Hall) ; Mi ary Cowden Clarke, author of the “ Shakespearean Concord- 
ance ;’’ Edward John ‘Trelawney, the last survivor of the period of 
Byron and Shelley ; E. C. Grenville Murray, the witty, if unprincipled, 
author of ‘*’The Member for Paris,’’ and originator of the modern En- 
glish ‘‘society paper;’’ Charles Lamb Kenney, the dramatist and 
critic ; John Winter Jones, long principal librarian of the British Mu- 
seum ; Dr. Joseph Barclay, Bishop of Jerusalem, an eminent Talmudist ; 
J. T. Dick, the London cheap publisher, and Andrew Wilson, well 
known in America as the author of ‘* The Abode of Snow,’ ’ though his 
principal field of labor had been England and India. 

Of distinguished French men of letters that have passed away, com- 
paratively few could be said to possess wide fame on this side of the 
Atlantic. Littré, the Positivist, Comte’s executor, and the compiler of 
that ‘* Forty-First Immortal,’’ the dictionary, stands high above the 
rest. Paul de Saint Victor was one of the most accomplished critics 
and word-painters of the time, and M. Henri Sainte Claire Deville, 
the chemist, a writer of talent, clearness and force. Among others 


ful. It paralyzes ; it undermines faith. 





that might be named, are Mariette Pacha, that most accomplished of 
Egyptologists ; Emile de Girardin, a successful journalist and jobber, 
but by no means a good writer ; Duvergier de Hauranne, the Academi- 
cian; Joseph Garnier, the writer on political economy, often called 
‘‘ the French Cobden;’’ Lucien Rigaud, the author of a good dic- 
tionary of avgot and a still better dictionary of commonplaces ; Paulin 
Paris, an accomplished writer on Old Paris; Paul Parfait ; Amédée 
Lefaure, who was one of the most promising of the critics and chron- 
iclers of French military affairs ; Blanqui, the conspirator, who passed 
nearly all his life in prison, and had ample leisure to prepare his books 
on his captivity and on astronomy ; Adolph Joanne, whose guide-books 
have attained to such favor in France, and Baron James Rothschild, 
whose researches into the early poetry of France have placed all stu- 
dents of that subject deep in the debt of the talented young million- 
aire. 

Of the literary men of other nationalities whose deaths have been 
recorded, few were known to American readers. Among them, how- 
ever, may be mentioned Arnold Ruge, the ‘father of the German 
Revolution,’’ an accomplished writer on philosophy, philology and 
politics ; Franz Dingelstedt, the poet and dramatist ; Theodore Bergk, 
the eminent Hellenist, and Dr. Max Schlesinger, the Cologne Gazette's 
London correspondent. Italy has lost Gherardi del Testa, the dra- 
matist ; Ruffini, the novelist, and Count Arrivabene, a journalist and 
patriot of merit. Father Beckx, the General of the Order of the Jesuists ; 
Dr. Kounavine, the Russian, with whom, it is to be feared, perished the 
secrets of many of the Tzigane dialects of the east of Europe, and Don 
Manuel Oroczo y Berra, the eminent Mexican philologist, may be al- 
lowed to close this brief catalogue and review. 








LITERATURE. 
THREE NOTABLE NOVELS. 


T 1s not a comfortable thought that the most perfect artist in Amer- 
ican fiction at present is a writer whose influence is decidedly 
morbid and unwholesome. We so designate the work of Mr. Henry 
James, Jr., (‘* The Portrait of a Lady,’’ Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.,) with pain; the indebtedness to him on intellectual grounds is so 
great that there is a sense of monstrous perversity in the situation as 
thus indicated. It is not merely that the world is for Mr. James a game 
of chess, interesting simply for subtlety of movement dependent upon 
law ; that is by no means the sum of the count against him; he might 
eliminate feeling entirely from the human problem, and yet retain our 
respect ; but what he practically does is to deny goodness and forbid 
hope. Occasional incidents may appear to throw this statement into 
question ; but, viewing his work as a whole, it will be found true. It is 
something more than common cynicism, such as found its fiercest ex- 
pression through the penof Thackeray. | Mr. James’s cynicism is not 
fierce at all, but it is worse,—it is hopelessly despondent,—it expresses 
a profound, contemptuous disbelief in man, in his aims, powers, and 
deservings:) It is the last retreat of pessimism, and its centre is the idea 
that the only real good of life is the surrendering of it, ( The Portrait 
of a Lady,’’ while it is Mr. James’s masterpiece in a literary sense, 
brings the essentials of his character as a writer into bolder view than 
ever. It is one of the most disheartening books ever writte}\ It may 
go for nothing with social philosophers of the ‘‘ used-up’’ school, that 
the world rightly demands of men of exceptional endowment that they 
shall work in the service of humanity, and not merely to tickle the 
ennuied fancies of a small class upon which luxury and laziness have 
laid their’ enervating hands; the used-up gentry may not notice that 
demand, but it is not the lessatrue one. If such work as this under re- 
view were simply useless, there might not pe much to say ; but it is hurt- 
The heroine of the novel, after 
recklessly wasting .her youth, marries a selfish creature of the type of 
George Eliot’s Grandcourt, and the book ends with an intimation that 
she may seek compensation with a lover for the wretchedness of a 
mistaken marriage The story is told at interminable length ; but that 
is the plain gist of it. [it i is a *‘ portrait ’’ drawn without the least intent 
to show the noble, generous side of humanity ; on the other hand, it 
painfully vivisects a mass of unwholesome emotions, not worthy of at- 
tention for themselves, and whose demonstration leads to nothing inthe 
way of warning and precept.) The literary methods with which readers 
have grown familiar through Mr. James’s other books are extravagantly 
used in this novel. Such minute descriptions and suggestions, such 
cross-examinations of his puppets, our author has never before indulged 
in ; the book is a bewildering series of inquiries into motives, and trains 
of obscure incentives leading into motives. And these motives are very 
few of them. things which honest, hearty sou!s care a fig about. The 
whole proceeding is abnormal, unreal, unhealthy. 
abundant, the irony as perfect, as we are accustomed to expect from this 
quarter, and, if we could be satisfied with a series of pictures of human 
beings suggesting nothing of human sympathy, longing, belief, or hope, 
the peculiar manner of treatment might serve. We need only add that 
the characters are chiefly the Anglo- -Americans to whose delineation 
Mr. James has so consistently devoted himself. It may not be always 
reasonable to find fault with a writer because he is not something else ; 
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but the feeling cannot be evaded here. It shows a poor ambition to be 
satisfied with exciting the flaccid enthusiasm of the club-lounger ;_ but it 
is for just that element that ‘‘ The Portrait of a Lady’’ seems to have 
been written. The working, suffering, striving world has no use for it. 

There is a very perceptible lowering of tone in Mr. Thomas Hardy’s 
new book (New York: Henry Holt). ‘A Laodicean’’ is not common- 
place, but neither is it especially and vitally original. It would appear 
that, while Mr. James has seemed to feel so sure of his public that he 
could take an unconscionable liberty with it, Mr. Hardy has felt, so to 
speak, so insecure in the attitude he has heretofore held as to determine 
to adapt himself to the more ‘‘ popular’’ likings in literature. But 
there has never been anything to indicate that Mr. Hardy has been 
‘‘over the heads’’ of his readers, and why he should now distinctly 
appeal to a commoner order of appreciation it is not easy to understand. 
There are some of us who have been upholding Mr. Hardy as the right- 
ful and worthy leader of English fictionists, but such books as ‘‘A Lao- 
dicean’’ will not keep him in that position. It is a pleasing story, 
with some bright character-drawing and some agreeable incident, but 
it isno more than that. It is better than most current fiction, doubtless, 
but it is no better than a good deal of it, for it is to be remembered 
that there is a great deal of fine talent in this field at present, and work 
which a generation ago would have been thought masterly attracts now 
no more than casual attention. Mr. Hardy’s admirers have been led 
to anticipate, if not, indeed, to absolutely hail, in him the attributes of 
master in the fullest acceptance of that term, and, viewing him so, they 
cannot but be dissatisfied with his latest performance, which is not an 
ideal work in any sense. We do not think it necessary, after this ex- 
pression of opinion, to treat ‘‘A Laodicean’”’ in any detail. Thecentral 
idea is clever in its way; the heroine, a daughter of the people, suc- 
ceeds, by purchase, to the possession of. the castle and estate of a very 
old and very much ruined family, and the complications of feeling and 
incident growing out of this juxtaposition of the old and the new give 
the author some fit opportunities,—more, in fact, than he has availed 
himself of. The story goes on to elaborate the conflict in this young 
woman’s breast between following her natural bent in loving a person of 
her own class, and an attempted reconstruction of the old family through 
marriage with one of its poor and disreputable offshoots. Much could 
have been done with this idea, but either Mr. Hardy was not thoroughly 
inspired by it, or, as, judging from the entire manner of workmanship, 
seems most likely, he deliberately laid out the plan of the book on a 
lower scale than that in which he has been accustomed to work. There 
is a nearly complete lack of the nameless delight of atmosphere of 
‘“‘The Return of the Native,’’ and others of the fine series; the won- 
derful descriptions are missed ; personal analysis is wanting. We do 
not ask for any such abnormal, analytical demonstration as Mr. James 
has given us; that is erring in the opposite way. Mr. Hardy, in his 
other books, has gone just far enough, challenging his reader’s respect 
without tiring him. But here he has given up methods which have 
been greatly effective. ‘The result is disappointing. 

Mr. Howells’s book (‘‘ Dr. Breen’s Practice,’’ Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co.,) is altogether charming. It has been long since we 
have met a more delightful piece of literary work than ‘‘ Dr. Breen’s 
Practice.’’ It is a book of true humor,—the humor that is nearly al- 
lied to pathos, which suggests a shimmering of tears and smiles. The 
turning-point of the story is genuinely emotional, and it is treated with 
a deftness of touch that is inexpressibly winning. Doctor Breen is a 
young woman, and her practice is limited to a single case which she 
resigns to a mere man doctor and never meddles with medicine more. 
It is not to be supposed, however, that the eager supporters of wider 
claims for woman have any reason to abuse Mr. Howells for his treat- 
ment of the woman doctor question. ‘‘ Doctor Breen’s Practice’’ is 


not a tract for either side of that debate; presumably, as a man of sense. 


and sensibility, Mr. Howells believes in the woman doctor as an insti- 
tution, but he also believes in personal limitations to the study of med- 
icine by women, and this perfect little story does no more than tell 
the experiences of a young woman who thought to make herself a doc- 
tor, but who was not of the stuff of which doctors should be made. 
Grace Breen has had an unhappy youth, and, fancying, therefore, after 
the manner of youth, that life was to havé no brightness for her, deter- 
mines on this particular form of self-renunciation. Her idea is to make 
herself a martyr to duty. She does not stop to think that to a woman 
genuinely adapted to the practice of medicine there is no self-renunci- 
tion involved, and that the life is as natural and satisfying as it is toa 
man, or as any other could be to her ; neither does she sufficiently re- 
flect upon her fitness for that particular work; she is miserable ; she 
believes she could be most at peace in doing good, and she chooses 
this means of performing her little share towards relieving wretchedness. 
But the essential point of temperament is quite overlooked in this un- 
selfish outpouring of a generous young spirit, and most happily she 
realizes her mistake at the very outset of active work’ Mr. Howells 
ingeniously brings the girl doctor’s defeat about through the meanness 
of her one patient, a woman whom Grace has materially befriended, 
and who treats her most ungratefuily ; at the same time, he throws no 
discredit upon the heroine, and makes the reader view her, not as a 
person defeated through incapacity, but as one who, being in a false 








position, had the good sense to extricate herself from it, at whatever 
seeming loss of prestige. This loss is soon seen to be imaginary, and 
the girl doctor’s recognition of her limitations ende*rs her to her pub- 
lic as no declamatory and mistaken self-assertion could have done. 
Mr. Howells has sketched many Jovely female characters, but nothing 
sweeter and stronger than this character. Grace’s lovers,—for, of 
course, such a dear girl has lovers, despite her conviction that she 
never will have,—again, are excellently drawn, especially the unsuccess- 
ful one, a middle-aged country doctor who would like to establish a 
medical as well as matrimonial partnership ; and there are various other 
characterizations just as natural and effective as these. We are dis- 
posed to regard ‘‘ Doctor Breen’s Practice” as Mr. Howells’s best 
novel. Truer humor was never put into an American book than is to 
be found here ; it goes straight to the mark. 





MarTIN LUTHER AND WHuiTTINGTON.— The ‘‘ New Plutarch 
Series’’ (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York,) is enlarged by two more 
volumes. That by John H. Treadwell on ‘‘ Martin Luther’’ is a read- 
able and accurate presentation of the great reformer’s biography. But 
it is not thelife of Luther which will supply this great deficiency in Eng- 
lish literature. It is not written by aman of sufficiently deep sympathy 
with Luther. No man will ever tell Luther’s story who has not some- 
thing of Luther’s passionate religiousness. He is as hard to ‘nterpret 
to this generation as Carlyle found Cromwell to be. Mr. ‘Treadwell 
does not show the qualities required for such a work. He is not even 
simple enough in his style to describe Luther adequately. If the list of 
books he gives at the end is the account of thé sources he has used, then 
he has not had access to the best authorities. ‘The great work by Julius 
Koestlin is indispensable. Curiously enough, he does not mention in 
this list for English readers the best English biography,—that by Dr. 
Sears. Mr. Treadwell is not always accurate. He gives, for instance, 
the usual story of Luther’s recalling on the ‘‘ Sca/a Santa’’ the words 
of the Hebrew prophet: ‘‘ The just shall live by faith.’”’ There is no 
contemporary evidence that Luther ever climbed that holy staircase, 
beyond his own statement that he did in Rome everything a superstitious 
pilgrim might be expected to do. It is quite clear that the doubts and 
struggles which associated themselves in his mind with that verse had 
not as yet begun. A later writer of the sixteenth century, not one of 
Luther’s contemporaries, took out of the Latin preface to his works the 
account of his inward struggles and experiences, and wove them into a 
narrative of Luther’s travels to Rome. There is no warrant for any 
such juxtaposition. On the contrary, it suffices to rob Luther of the 
sincerity which he declared characterized him up to the time of his 
break with Rome. 

It is somewhat difficult to justify the appearance of Whittington’s 
life in the same series. The authors, Messrs. Rice and Besant, strip the 
famous Lord Mayor of London of all those traits which might have 
been thought to entitle him to rank as ‘one of Plutarch’s men.”’ 
They dispel the romantic atmosphere which clings to the poor boy who 
made his way from poverty to the highest dignities of hisorder. They 
show him to have been the younger son of a good family, and to have 
had no special obstacles to his success. And, instead of keeping the 
personal interest in the foreground,—which was indeed impossible,— 
they make his life the string on which to hang the story of municipal 
life in London during the fifteenth century. The story is ef interest, 
and is well told, but it is hardly the book for a series bearing the name 
of the great Chzronean. 





Home AMUSEMENTS AND HomE DEcoRATION.—These two addi- 
tions to the Appletons’ series of home books (‘‘ Home Amusements,’’ 
by M. E. W. S., New York: D. Appleton & Co.; ‘‘ Home Decora- 
tion,’’ by Janet E. Ruutz-Rees, same,) could not have made their 
appearance in a better time than at the holiday season, for which festal 
period they are especially suitable. The manual of decoration hits the 
very white of the present zsthetic style, which, in spite of being just 
now the target of so many shafts of fun, has a charm which will out- 
live the mere fashionable craze for peacock feathers, conventional sun- 
flowers, and storks on one leg, and finally cease to be connected in our 
minds with the absurdities of Maudle, Postlethwaite, Bunthorne & 
Co. The general remarks on designing for embroidery in conventional 
flower forms make that frequently misunderstood subject very clear, and 
the directions for the different arts of decoration are so excellently ex- 


_plicit that they are readily to be understood and followed. The copi- 


ous designs, mostly from the graceful pencil of George Gibson, are 
really illustrations, and will, no doubt, be put to practical use in 
framing many a pretty object of home decoration. 

The amusements of the festal season are equally well provided for 
by the entertaining little treatise of M. E. W. S., which points the way 
to a whole series of home recreations,—some old, some new, some espe- 
cially adapted to children, some needing maturer powers for their car- 
rying out. The place of honor is given to private theatricals, the most 
perfectly amusing of all amusements; but full justice is done to the 
simpler and more impromptu games which often serve to lend gaiety to 
a social evening, particularly those which, like ‘‘ Crambo,’’ “‘ Twenty 
Questions,’’ etc., both brighten and test the wits. Even a lonely fire- 
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side is provided for in the article of amusement by suggesting the 
game of solitaire, though on that head the fascinations of card solitaire 
in its multifarious forms do ‘not receive the attention they deserve. 


HIGHER THAN THE CHUKCH.—This, translated from the German of 
Wilhelmine von Hillern, by Mary J. Safford, is not, as its title might 
suggest, either a political treatise or a theological appeal to the higher 
law, but a pretty and gra eful little art-legend, the scene laid in Brei- 
sach, in the time of the Emperor Maaimilian I., telling how the bud- 
ding genius of a young wood-carver was fostered by the good Emperor, 
how the youth became the favorite pupil of Albert Diirer, but, sharing 
the usual fate of prophets in their own country, was refused with con- 
tumely when he sought the hand of the fair daughter of the Burgomas- 
ter of Breisach, and how, finally, he won her by fulfilling the apparently 
impossible condition, imposed upon him by the cruel parent, of build- 
ing a wooden altar ‘ higher tian the church,’’ helped thereto by the 
lovely lesson of the bending head of the Emperor’s memorial rose-tree,— 
all of which ts still attested by the elaborately carved altar which stands 
in witness of the legend. ‘Tne light but pretty story has an interest 
heyond itself for anyone curious in observing how the different sides 
of the tapestry appear to opposite observers, being written from an 
enthusiastically German standpoint. The author c aims to have re- 
ceived the insp ration of thus rendering the old legend while listening 
to the thunder of German cannon at the taking of Brei ach, in what 
she styles ‘*the holiest war ever waged,’’ and calls upon Alsace to re- 
joice in being restored, will-she nill-she, to the arms of her true 
mother-country ; ‘‘ for,’’ says Miss von Hillern, convincingly, ‘‘though 
they themselves miy not yet know or feel it, they ae Germans.’’ 
(William S. Gottsberger, New York. ) 


CONCERNING FLORIDA.—A new book on ‘ Florida, for ‘Tourists, 
Invalids and Settlers,’? has been compiled by George W. Barbour, 
and is published by D. Appleton & Co., New York. The writer gives 
practical information ‘ regarding climate, soil, productions, cities, 
towns, people, scenery, resorts, sport, and routes of travel, and is 
especially earnest in asserting that his book has not been prepared in 
the interest of any land company or in the interest of any single section 
of the Sta‘e, but that it is prepared in the interest of the entire State, 
and is a fair presentment of existing facts. ‘The book has the official 
approval vf the Governor of Florida, and even if it is not quite allt at 
its author says it 1s tourists or intending settlers will find it worth 
reading, especially in conjunction with the more scholarly but less prac- 
tical book of the same sort by the late Sidney Lanier. Much cf its 
possible usefulness, however, is lost because it lacks an index. 

Like A GENTLEMAN.—Novels of special purpose do not usually 
take a very high rank in fiction, and temperance stories are often pecu- 
liarly objectionable in the necessary coarseness of the delineation of the 
horrors of drunkenness—a coarseness which taints all concerned with 
the main sinner. ‘The man who drinks ‘‘ like a gentleman,’’ has, of 
course, to be shown up in remarkably ungentlemanly predicaments, 
and the view of drunken capers is no more delightful in a Look than in 
real life, and not nearly so striking a lesson Saying this, we say our 
worst for the no doubt weil-intentioned little novel under review, which 
otherwise Is entertaining enough,—somewhat slip-shod in its English, 
but not absolutely defective. ‘The author assumes the personality of 
‘*a well-dressed girl of nineteen.’’ We do not exactly ‘spy a creat 
peard uader her muffler,’’ but rather suspect the smoothness of a Sopho- 
morechin. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. ) 





AUTHURS AND PUBLISHERS. 


«a V FE seldom see Shillaber in Boston now,” the correspondent of the Hartford 

\ Courant writes, referring to Mrs. Partington; “his old enemy, the gout, 
keeps him housed in Chelsea, where he writes as industriously as ever.” 

Mr. Ilorace E. Seudder’s * The Children’s Book ’’ has been one of the most suc- 
cessful volumes for young people. From the very tirst, there has been a great demand 
for it. 

The ninth edition of Edgar Faweett’s “« A Gentleman of Leisure” has recently 
been issued. j 


” 


The “sixpenny numbers” are proving rather popular in London. Messrs. Sinith, 
Elder & Co. have issued in this form Part If. of the « People’s Edition of the Life of 
the Prince Consort,” and Messrs. Cassell & Co, announce that they intend 
bringing out Captain Burnaby’s * Ride to Khiva” in that style. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has written a paper, entitled + Some Suggestions 
for a Life of Dean Stanley,” which gives many personal reminiscences and seeks to 
indicate more clearly than has yet been done the relation of the late Dean of West- 
minster to modern movements and parties. This article will appear in Good Words 
for January. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mitthn & Co, have made still another book from Longfellow’s 
works. It is * Seven Voices of Sympathy,” compiied by Charl. tte F. Bates from both 
his prose and his poetry. ‘The seven voices are “ Bereave. ent and Suffering,” 
« Weakness, Struggle and Aspiration,” “ Labor and Endurance,” “ Restlessness, 
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Doubt and Darkness,” “Self-Denial and Philanthropy,” “ Neglect, Disappointment 
and Injustice,” and « Retrospection and Old Age.” Under each of these headings 
there are numerous selections, including many of the gems of Longfellow’s writings, 
and the author has certainly succeeded in making a very attractive book. 


The lady who writes stories over the initials 5. A. L. E. M. is the wife of Mr. 
John C. Wyman, a gentleman well known in Boston and New York, and famed as one 
of the most gifted of story-tellers. 

A sixpenny edition of “The Ingoldsby Legends,” with forty illustrations by 
Cruikshank, Leech and Tenniel, has been published by Me srs. Bentley, London. One 
hundred thousand copies of it were printed. 

Mr. Murray of London announces a criticism on the revised version of the New 
Testament, by Sir Edmund Beckett. , . 

Miss Gordon Cumming’s new book of travel, entitled « A Lady’s Cruise ina french 
Man-of-War,” is issued by Messrs. Blackwood. 

It is said that M. Zola has finished a new novel, to be called “ /o/-Bour/le,” for 
which he is said to have received the sum of thirty thousand francs merely for the 
right of first publication as a fezzdleton. 

The seventh volume of Mr. Kinglake’s “ History of the Crimean War” is now 
preparing for the press. si 

Prominent among the literary attractions of Harper's Magazine for the coming 
year will be a serial novel by William Black. This story, which will be commenced 
in the May number, is located in Ireland, and is entitled ‘The Bells of Shandon.” 
It is a novel field, in which Mr. Black will undoubtedly add fresh laurels to those he 
has already won. 

* Ouida” has written a very bright little comedy, called « Cloth of Gold and Cloth 
of Frieze,” which will be commenced in Harper's Weekly for January 7th, 1882. The 
scene is laid in Rome, among the foreign residents. 

Mr. Du Chaillu’s « Land of the Midnight Sun” has proved a great success in Swe- 
den, where a translation was made and printed. The first edition was exhausted 
before half the booksellers’ orders were filled, and the capacity of the publisher’s 
presses has been sorely taxed to supply the demand. 

The Friends’ Book Association of Philadelphia are arranging to issue a new and 
cheap edition of Samuel M. Janney’s “ Life of William Penn,” early in the coming 
year. They anticipate a revival of interest in the career of the great Quaker, in con- 
nection with the bi-centennial anniversary of his settling Pennsylvania. 

Mr. E. C. Grenville Murray, a well-known English author, residing in Paris, is 
dead. His “ Young Brown ” and « Member for Paris” were well-known novels. 

Professor Wilhelm Arndt of Leipzig is preparing a critical edition of Goethe’s 
“Die Viel,” for which purpose he has examined the autograph MS, of the poet pre- 
served in the library at Gotha. He has there found an entire scene, which Goethe 
afterwards suppressed, and a number of various readings of considerable interest. His 
book will also give for the first time a history of the origin of the piece, andan identi- 
fication of the several characters. 

It is stated that Dr. W. W. Hunter, the editor of the /wpertal Gazetteer of India 
and the author of «The Annals of Rural Bengal,” is preparing a compilation of An 
glo-Indian poetry, from the days cf Warren Tastings to the present time. 

Captain L. Trotter, the author of a “ Life of Warren Hastings” and a “ History of 
India,” is engaged on a “ History of India during the Reign of Queen Victoria,” 
which will cover the whole period between Lord Auckland and Lord Lytton—from 
the first to the second Afghan war. The first volume, which ends with Lord Dalhou- 
sie’s retirement, is nearly ready for the press. 

M. G. N. Pontanine has just published, at St. Petersburg, an account of the results 
of his travels in Northwestern Mongolia, undertakenin 1876-7 by order of the Im 
perial Geographical Society. 1 

A new work on Japan, entitled « The Land of the Morning,” by Mr. W. G. Dixon, 
is promised shortly. F 

Macmillan & Co. propose to bring out an English translation, by Mrs. W. H, 
Holmes, of Berlioz’s ** Memoirs ”’—recently reviewed in THE AMERICAN. 

French translations of English fiction are becoming numerous, A translation of 
«“ Daniel Deronda,” by Ernest David, has just been published by Calmann Lévy. 
Messrs. Hachette have just brought out, in their library of the best foreign novels, a 
translation, by M. Bernard- Derosne,-of Dickens’s “Great Expecta ions,” entitled “« Les 
Grandes Espérances” 

The Berlin Public Prosecutor has formally withdrawn from the criminal proceed- 
ings against Spielhagen for his novel “Angela,” which were instituted for the purpose 
of suppressing the sale of the book on the score of immorality. 


The London Academy says that Professor Nordenskjold’s narrative of the voyage 
of the “« Vega ” round Asia and Europe, to be published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co, 
almost immediately, will be in all respects one of the most important books of travel 
that has appeared for a long time. Besides a full account of all the incidents of the 
voyage, the natural conditions, the inhabitants, and the fauna and flora of the countries 
visited, the author has prefixed a survey of all previous Arctic voyages, which will be 
of permanent value. The book is profusely illustrated and well supplied with maps. 


A German magazine, the Azzdschau, has a story in its November number, by 
Fraulein von Ebner Eschenbach, entitled “Die Poeste des Unbewussten.” It has for 
its subject the discovery of a kusband’s merits by a newly-married wife, and is told in 
the form of post-cards passing between the husband and wife and their relatives. The 
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Academy remarks that “a novel in post-cards is indeed a remarkable testimony to the 
capacity of literature to adapt itself to the progress of civilization; but we doubt 
whether any nation, except the German, would confide their sentiments to that partic- 
ular means of transport.”’ 


DRIF r ; 


—The Viennese Society of Artists propose to open in April next, in their galleries 
at Vienna, an exhibition of the chief works of art, both native and foreign, which have 
been produced since the last Great Exhibition of 1873. It will comprise works of 
architecture, sculpture, die-sinking, painting and drawing, as well as those of the vari- 
ous arts of reproduction. 


—The Lendon Atheneum reports a “bare possibility” that Mr. Carl Rosa, in 
his forthcoming season of opera, will produce the “ Benvenuto Cellini” of Hector 
Berlioz. 


— It is stated that five thousand Babylonian tablets (many of them in an excellent 
state of preservation), discovered by Mr. Rassam in the mounds of Abu-Habba, are on 
their way to the British Museum. Abu-Habba is the site of Sippara, the Sepharvaim 
of the Old Testament. It is not impossible that this find represents the library of Sar- 
gon I., whose date is commonly given as 2000 B. C. 


— The Abbe Manceaux, Curé of Hautvillers, has published in three volumes 
(Epernay : Doublat,) an elaborate history of the Abbey of Hautvillers. Besides being 
one of the most important Benedictine houses in France, and having sheltered long the 
relics of St. Helena, this monastery is best known to fame as having produced the monk 
who manufactured the first bottle of sparkling champagne. 


— The house at St. Malo in which Chateaubriand was born is condemned to de- 
struction, but the furniture of the room and some other relics are to be preserved in the 
hétel de ville as the nucleus of a Chateaubriand museum. 

— Mr. Smalley telegraphs (December 24th,) to the New York 77zéune.: Oscar 
Wilde sails to-day in the ‘Arizona.’ An animated discussion sprang up just before his 
departure, on zstheticism, the papers publishing letters on both sides. The cesthetes 
complain of the ridicule attached to a movement embodying real artistic education. 
‘Their opponents reply that, if real, it will survive Mr. Gilbert’s nonsense and Du Mau- 
rier’s skilful satire. 7%e Standard to-day sums up the Philistine case, but admits that 
zstheticism, when its extravagances and affectations are pruned away, will be found 
to have effected much for the beauty of art, and that its apostles and votaries deserve 
thanks.” 


—The Carnavalet Museum of Paris has opened to the public a new room, forming 
one of the gallery of pictures of Old Paris, which is to be constituted as soon as the 
building intended for it is terminated. The room now completed contains a number 
of decorations removed from the old mazrze in the Place Royale, the former residence 
of the Marquis de Dangeau, and, among others, a magnificent ceiling painted by Le- 
brun after his return from Rome, representing Hebe presented to Jupiter by Mercury, 
on Mount Olympus. ~ 


—The exhibition of the Society of Painter-Etchers (London,) for 1882 will be 
opened on the Ist and closed on the 3oth of April. All forms of engraving on metal, 
whether by the burin, the etching-needle, Ly mezzotint, or aquatint, or by whatever 
other process the artist mzy choose as a means of original expression, are, subject to the 
approval of the Council, eligible for exhibition, whether the artist sending them be a 
fellow of the Society or not. 


--The authorities of the Berlin Museum have now issued their final volume of 
photographs and plans in illustration of the excavations at Olympia. They also an- 
nounce a set of six large-sized photographs from selected groups of the frieze repre- 
senting the warfare of gods and giants which adorned the great altar of Pergamos. 


—It is said that among the operas to be given at the Apollo Theatre, in Rome, 
during the Carnival season, will be « /7 Duca a’ Alba,” the posthumous work of Doni- 
zetti, recently discovered. 


—Mr. Millais is likely to be represented at the next exhibition of the Royal Acad- 
emy by several portraits, more than one of which has been in hand for some time. 
One figure-subject, if not more, will probably be ready in time for the May opening. 


FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 


THURSDAY, December 29. 
Ngo firmer tone with which the stock markets closed a week ago was only tempo- 
rary, and the selling was so heavy on Thursday and Friday, and the pressure to 
sell so great, that prices were forced down severely. They recovered slightly on Sat- 
urday, and on Tuesday and yesterday have had a decided upward reaction. The 
money market, meantime, has not been notably stringent, though rates have at times 
carried a premium over legal interest. 

The following were closing prices (sales,) of leading stocks in Philadelphia yes- 
terday: Pennsylvania Railroad, 61% ; Buffalo, Pittsburg and Western, 21% ; North- 
ern Pacific, common, 37; Northern Pacific, preferred, 7634 ; Lehigh Navigation, 435; 
Reading, 345g; Lehigh Valley Railroad, 61% ; United Companies of New Jersey, 185. 

The closing prices in New York yesterday were as follows: New York Central, 
132%; Erie, 41%; Pacific Mail, 4034; Western Union, 791% ; Northwestern, com- 
mon, 126; Northwestern, preferred, 140; Rock Island, 132%; St. Paul, common, 
10534; St. Paul, preferred, 11814; Lake Shore, 116%; C. C. and I. C., 21%; 
Delaware and Hudson, 107%; New Jersey Central, 924% ; Delaware, Lackawanna 
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and Western, 129%; Ohio and Mississippi, 353g; Union Pacific, 1167g; Michigan 
Central, 87; Hannibal and St. Joseph, common, 95% 
Wabash, preferred, 67%; Missouri, Kansas and Texas, 3714 ; Central Pacific, 91; 


; Wabash, common, 36; 


Canada Southern, 52; Denver and Rio Grande, 704. 
The following were the closing prices of United States securities in New York 


yesterday : 

Bid, Asked. 
United States 4%s, 1891, registered, . : ‘ F 1143 1144 
United States 4%s, 1891, coupon, . : ; i 114% 11434 
United States 4s, 1907, registered, . ‘ ‘ 117% 11734 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon, . : : ' ; 8% 11855 
United States currency 6s, 1895, : 2 P : 27 
United States currency 6s, 1890, ‘ : ge od sane 
United States currency 6s, 1897, ; ‘ ; : 128 
United States currency 6s, 1898, ‘ : P ‘ 128% 
United States currency 6s, 1899, : . : : 129 
Continued 6s, : ‘ 3 : , , P 1OL lg 10134 
Continued 5s, . ‘ : : ; / , ; 102 % 1031 


Searcely any specie came into New York from abroad last week. The arrivals re- 
ported were $48,711, against $2,899,057 and $689,883 for the curresponding week in 
1880 and 1879 respectively. Since January Ist, the imports have been 356,402,066, 
against $72,454,641 for the corresponding period in 1880, and $85,495,250 in 1879. 

The check given to the export of breadstufts during the last few months is exhib 
ited by the following statement, showing the exports of wheat and wheat flour (in 
bushels,) from July 1st to November 30th, 1880 and 1881, and the value of the move- 
ment of all cereals during the same period : 

1885, 1881. Lecrease. 
Bushels, (wheat and wheat 
; fiour, ). P ‘ ; 95,500,840 62,504,165 
Value, (all cereals,) . $134,874, 360 $98,337,515 


The settlement of the railroad indebtedness of Minnesota, so long repudiated, has 


32,996,675 
$36,536,845 


been effected, and the bonds for the payment will be issued at once, it is expected. 
(A dispatch from St. Paul, December 25th, says: * They will be ready about January 
ist.”) ‘The transaction involves about $4,000,009. The rate of interest on the new 
bonds is fixed at four and one-half per cent., and about $1,000,0c0 of them will be 
taken for the internal ‘improvement, permanent university and public school funds of 
the State (other bonds held by those trusts being sold, in order to take these), The 
Governor of Minnesota attempted to place the new bonds at four per cent., but found 
this not practicable. 

The statement made by the New York banks last week showed a material im- 
provement in their condition. There was an increase in reserve of $1,814,500, en- « 
abling them to show $1,543,300 in excess of the legal requirement. The principal 
items in the statement were as follows: 

December 17. 


December 24 Differences. 


Loans, . ‘ .  $312,978,400 $313,464, 100 Inc. $485,700 
Specie, . : ; 55,222,200 57+390, 100 Inc. 2,167,900 
Legal tenders, 15,739,500 16,015,300 Inc. 276,800 
Deposits, 284,927,600 287,448,400 Inc. 2,520,800 
Circulation, 20,127,8co 20,125,800 Dec. 2,000 


The statement of the Philadelphia banks on December 24th showed a considerable 
decrease in reserve. The following shows the principal features : 
D_cember 24 


December 17. Differences. 


Loans, ; ; $74,254,565 374,418,388 Inc. $163,823 
Reserve, , ; 17,498,526 16,606,348 Dec. 791,178 
Deposits, 51,206,174 50,205,191 Dec. 1,000,983 
Circulation, 11,136,720 11,117,528 Dec, 19,192 
Clearings, § 1,128,393 59,499,700 Inc. 8,371,307 


The statement of the business of all the lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com 
pany east of Pittsburg and Erie for November, 1881, as compared with the same 
month in 1880, shows : 





An increase in gross earnings of ; , $265,302 
An increase in expenses of ‘ ‘ , 7 ; - 199,034 
An increase in net earnings of . : , : $66,268 268 


The eleven months of 1881, as compared with the same satel in 1880, show : 


An increase in gross earnings of ‘ : $2,680, 183 
An increase in expenses of : : : , : : 7 1,977,779 
An increase in net earnings of $702,409 


All lines west of Pittsburg and Erie for the — elias of 1881 show a surplus 
over liabilities of $2,828,121, being a loss, as compared with the same period in 188o, 
of $31,441. 

The movement of population from Germany continues to be very great. The 
Berlin correspondent of the London Standard says : “ Emigration in 1882 promises 
to become more colossal than that in 1881. Fourteen thousand tickets have already been 
taken for transportation by vessels leaving Bremen for America in the spring. Almost 
an equal number of emigrants will go from Hamburg.” 

There is a large supply of grain in Southern Russia waiting the opportunity of sale 
to the markets of Western Europe, A despatch from Odessa says: “ It is calculated 
that the Odessa magazines contain a million and a half quarters of grain ready for ex- 
portation, and the other Black Sea ports an equal quantity. The total is valued at thirty 
million roybles. The business is quiet because of low prices in England and France.” 

Only $2,500 called continued six per cents. were presented at the Sub-Treasury 
yesterday for redemption, under the offer of the Government to buy $2,000,000 every 
Wednesday until the maturity of the one hundred and sixth call. 

Bar silver was quoted in London yesterday unchanged, at 51 4d. per ounce, Eng. 
lish standard. 
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MARK TWAIN’S New and Best Book. 


The Prince and the Pauper. 


A Book for the Young of all Ages. 


Square 8vo, 400 pages, 200 new and choice Illustra- 
tions. A quaint and delicious romance of medizval 
England, 

The Mew York Tribune says: “It is a beautiful 
story, airy and lawless as an Arab tale,” 

Every page sparkles with delightful and entrancing 
charm. * This fascinating book,” the December A¢dantic 
Monthly calls it. 

SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


ESTABLISHED 1864. 


QECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


Send for catalogue. 





Many as Good as New, at Low Prices. 


15 & 17 N. 13th Street, Phila. 
ROBERT A. TRIPPLE, Successor to Peter Doyle, 


A few copies of ‘‘The Book-Hunter’”’ left, price, $3.00 net. 





~ STANDAKD HOUSEHOLD 


REMEDIES. 


DR. D. JAYNE’S 


FAMILY MEDICINES 


Are prepared with great care, expressly for family use, and are 
so admirably calculated to preserve health and remove disease, 
that no family should be without them, They consist of 


Jayne’s Expectorant, for Colds, Coughs, Asthma, Consump- 
tion, and all Pulmonary and Bronchial Affections. It promotes 
expectoration and allays inflammation, 


Jayne’s Tonic Vermifuge, for Worms, Dyspepsia, Piles, 
General Debility, &c. An excellent tonic for children, and a bene- 
ficial remedy in many of the ailments of the young. 

Jayne’s Carminative Balsam, for Bowel and Summer Com- 
plaints, Colics, Cramp, Cholera, &c. A certain cure for Diarrhoea, 
Cholera Morbus, and Inflammation of the Bowels. 


Jayne’s Alterative, of established efficacy in Purifying the 
Blood, and for Curing Scrofula, Goitre, Dropsy, Salt Rheum, Epi- 
lepsy, Cancers, and Diseases of the Skin and Bones. 


Jayne’s Ague Mixture, for the cure of Fever and Ague, In- 
termittent and Remittent Fevers, &c. These distressing com- 
plaints are very generally eradicated by this remedy when taken 
strictly as directed. 

Jayne's Liniment or Counter Irritant, for Sprains, Bruises 
Soreness in the Bones or Muscles, Rheumatism, and useful in all 
cases where an external application is required. 


Jayne’s Sanative Pills, a valuable Purgative, and a_ certain 
cure for all Bilious Affections, Liver Complaints, Costiveness, 
Dyspepsia, and Sick Headache, 


Jayne’s Hair Tonic, for the Preservation, Beauty, Growth 
and Restoration of the Hair. A pleasant dressing for the hair, and 
a useful toilet article. 

Jayne’s Specific for the Tape Worm, a certain, safe, and 
prompt remedy, 


In settlements and localities where the attendance of a Physician 
cannot be readily obtained, Families will find these Remedies of 
greatservice. The Directions which accompany them are in plain, 
unprofessional language, easily understood by all, and, in addition, 
Jayne’s Medical Almanac and Guide to Health, to be had gratis of 
all Agents, contains, besides a reliable Calendar, a Catalogue of 
Diseases, THE SYMPTOMS BY WHICH THEY MAY BE KNOWN, together 
with advice as to the proper remedies to be used, 

All of Dr. D. Jayne & Son’s Family Medicines are sold by Drug- 
gists everywhere, 


“ESTABLISHED 1849. 
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SOA gino 
nstrumenlZs 
No. 1207 Arch Street, Philadelphia: 


(Formerly South Ninth Street.) 


TRUSSES, ELASTIC STOCKINGS, ABDOMINAL SUP- 
PORTERS, &c. 


aap Ladies’ private reception rooms, with elderly lady attendant. 





~ 





THE BEST PLACE 


TO BUY 


CLOTHING. 


Joun Wanamaker & Co., 


818, 820 and 822 Chestnut St. 





The Wharton Railroad 
| Switch Co. 


ABRAHAM BARKER, Pres. 
WM, WHARTON, Jr., Supt. 
WHARTON BARKER, Treas, 


SAFETY RAILROAD SWITCH, 
—-WITH——— 
MAIN TRACK UNBROKEN. 
Railroad Crossings, Frogs, and other 
Railroad Supplies. 


Manufactured by 


THE WHARTON RAILROAD 
SWITCH CO. 
Office, 28 South Third Street, 
Works, 23d and Washington Ave., 
PHILADELPHIA. 














NEW YORK. 





Tue AMERICAN 


Is 


FOR SALE IN NEW YORK AT NUMEROUS NEWS- 
STANDS, INCLUDING THE FOLLOWING: 


A. BRENTANO’S, 39 Union Square. 
THE FirTH AVENUE HOTEL, P 
THE St. NicHoLas HOTEL. 

THE NEw York HOTEL. 

THE AsToR HOUSE. 


Forxers Curna Patcace, 


1109 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 











My Holiday Importations of Fine 
China and Glassware, Bohemian Vases 
and Cologne Sets, Bisque Figures, 
Vase Lamps, Fruit Plates and Dinner 
Cups are arriving daily. 


Many of my customers are selecting presents and having 
them reserved for Christmas, 





HERMAN FOLKERS. 








JOSEPH W. HUNTER, 
TOPOGRAPHICAL ENGINEER, SURVEYOR AND 
CONVEYANCER, 

JENKINTOWN, MONTGOMERY Co., PA. 





Barker Brothers &° Co. 


Bankers and Brokers, 


28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 





Philaaelphia, 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow 
Interest on Deposits, and transact a gen- 


eral Banking and Brokerage Business. 








JAMES -MORGAN, 


Grocer AND TEs DEALER, 
1229 MARKET STREET. 


Choice Wines and Liquors.—Our Own Importation. 





ALL NEW MUSIC 
[223 Chestnut. % published, with large 


catalogue, at half price. Mail orders special attention. 
ORRIN ROGERS. 





NARR & GERLACH, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 322 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, and STUTTGART. 





YORK & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


121 South Third Street, 


Opposite Girard National Bank, PHILADELPHIA. 
Stocks anc Bonds Bought and Sold on Commission, at either 
the Philadelphia or New York Stock Boards. 
Collections made in all the principal cities of the United States. 








eis) Ravinia 











December 31st, 1881.] 
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HARRISON ROBBINS, 


(LATE MEAD & ROBBINS,) 


MANUFACTURER. 


Silver Plated Ware, 

Sterling Silver, 

Diamonds, 

Watches, 

New and Elegant 

Stock of Jewelry, 

Newest Designs. 
Examine our Goods before buying 

your Christmas Presents. 

No. 916 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


———— 





Philadelphia Mourning Store 
YONES & FISHER, 
918 CHESTNUT STREET. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS. 














se 





AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 
Furniture, 
Bedding, &c. 


Parlor, Chamber, Library and Dining 
Room Furniture. 





ln Stock and made from Special Designs, 


A FULL LINE OF 


Curtain and Furniture Coverings, 
Mattresses, Beds, Feathers, 
Bed Clothing, Springs, 
Spring Cots, &c., &c. 





17, 19, 21 & 23 North Tenth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





H. MUHR’S SONS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS, 


633 and 635 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, 








\ 





THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT, AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 
Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL $1,000,000 FULL PAID. 


‘Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator, or under assignment, and for the Execution of Trusts, 
also for the Safe-keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the Renting of Small Private Safes in its Indestructible Vaults. 


J. L. ERRINGER, President. EDWARD S. HANDY, Vice-President. WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, Secretary and Treasurer. 
——DIRECTORS. 


AMES L. CLAGHORN, EDWARD Y. TOWNSEND, 
Hon. WM. A, PORTER, 
EDWARD S. HANDY, 
ALEXANDER BROWN, 


W. WORTHINGTON. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


FINE ROAD AND CARRIAGE 


HARNESS, 


212 NORTH NINTH STREET, 





THOMAS ROBINS AMES M. AERTSEN, 
ANIEL B. CUMMINS, 


WILLIAM S. GRANT. 


’ J 
. LIVINGSTON ERRINGER, BENJ. B. COMEGYS, 
AUGUSTUS HEATON, 
DANIEL HADDOCK, Jr., 


. P. MCCULLAGH, 





PHILADELPHIA. 
P. S.—I claim to make as fine Harness as can be produced, and at as reasonable prices; I use only Moffat Leather. Have the 
Agency for the celebrated Concord Harness, which received the highest award at the Centennial in 1876. A trial of this harness will 


convince anyone of its superiority. Everything guaranteed as represented. Repairing promptly and neatly done. A full line of Horse 


Furnishing Goods constantly on hand. D. W. WORTHINGTON, 


Furniture, Coverings and Curtains, 








Designed and Executed in order with surroundings. Upholstery and Hangings treated 
eesthetically, according to requirements and conditions, at moderate prices. 


WALRAVEN’S, 


No. 1105 Cuestnut STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 











THE MOST USEFUL PRESENT, . 


_-OUR TOOL CABINET OR CHEST. 


a. | 
3 MARKET SY. RHILAD A ,——_— _ 














*aza[durod po331g 
‘HSV GNV LONIVM HO AAVN 


Sharpened Ready For Use. 
“4 PLACE FOR EVERYTHING.” 








BEST QUALITY TOOLS. 
“TIVTd SLI NI INIHLAXFAD » 








——MADE BY —— 
WM. P WALTER’S SONS, 


No. 1233 MARKET STREET. 


SCROLL SAWS. POCKET CUTLERY. 





BOSTON. ‘WASHINGTON HOTEL 


R. W. FARR, MANAGER, 
CHESTNUT STREET ABOVE SEVENTH, 





Tue AMERICAN 
IS FOR SALE IN BOSTON AT THE BOOK-STORE OF 


A. WILLIAMS & CO, 


283 WASHINGTON STREET. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





RATES, $2.50 Per Day. 


Advertisements and{Subscriptions for TH& American will be fore | OFFICE CLERKS: Henry Krognan, J. E. Birchinell. 
warded by Messrs. EVERETT & ZERRAHN 257 Wash- Special Rates to parties remaining over ten days, according to 
ingtonStreet, Room 8, Herald Building. location of rooms. 
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A NATIONAL WEEKLY ¥OURNAL OF POLITICS, 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, 
AND FINANCE. 
Published every Saturday at No. 726 CugestnutT STREET, 
Philadelphia. 








CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER: 


PAGE 

REVIEW OF THE WERK, . . . . : ee . 299 
KL BITORIALS : 

The Thoughts of the Season,. .  . ; ‘ ; s. “a8o 

Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Failure, . ‘ : ‘ ° . 181 

The Year’s Balance-Sheet, . ‘ , ; ‘ ; . 4782 
Poetry: 

December, by John B. Tabb, ‘ ‘ ‘i ‘ . < ““a63 
SPECIAL ARTICLES : 
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TERMS OF AD|t ERTISING. 
Twelve Cents per line per insertion for outside pages; ten 
cents per line per insertion for inside pages. 
No objectionable advertisements or objectionable cuts will be 
epted. Shorter advertisements may be moved to admit whole 
x half pages. 
The American ts sent free to those advertising in it. 





All communications or contributions should be addressed to 
THE AMERICAN, 
Box 1090, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Office, 726 Chestnut Street. 





PikMONDS. 
EXTRA 
QUALITIES. 


. Fel Rl. 


rath & Chestnut, _Philadelphia. 


JNO. C, CORNELIUS. CHAS, E, CORNELIUS. A. G, HETHERINGTON, 


CORNELIUS & CO, 


Artistic Gas Fixtures, 
Unique Metal Work, 


CHOICE PORCELAIN, BRONZE AND Brass 
LAMPS AND READING-STANDS, 
In great variety, for HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 
No. 1332 CHESTNUT STREET, 
(Opposite U. S. Mint,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Joun PARKER, Jr. & Co., 
20 SOUTH EIGHTH ST., 







Special Philadelphia Agents for 


Epwin C. Burt’s 
Fine Shoes. 


CUSTOM WORK 
A SPECIALTY, 








FB. Lippincott & Co. 


715 & 717 MARKET ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


HAVE FUST PUBLISHED 
THREE REMARKABLE NOVELS: 


FAITH AND UNFAITH. 


A Novel. By the author of ‘‘ Mrs, Geoffrey,’’ “ Phyllis,’’ 

“Molly Bawn,’’ etc. i2mo. Extra cloth. $1.25. Paper 

cover. 60 cents. 

“ All her stories are written in a charming style, witty and 
sparkling, and fascinating from beginning to end.’’—Badtimore 

azet e, 


MY LORD AND MY LADY. 


A Novel. By Mrs. Forrester, author of ‘‘ Mignon,” “ Diana 
Carew,” ‘ Khona,’”’ ‘*Roy and Viola,’’ etc. 12mo. Extra 
cloth, $1.25. Paper cover, 60 cents. 

“‘ A very interesting story, which is in all respects worthy of 
being ranked with ‘ Viva,’ ‘ Dolores,’ and the other stories of this 
talented author.’’—Soston Globe. 

** This novel will take a high place among the successes of the 
season. It is as fresh a novel as 1t is interesting, as attractive as 
it is realistically true, as full of novelty of presentment as it is 
of close study and observation of life.”’—London World. 


JULIAN KARSLAKE’S SECRET. 


A novel. By Mrs. Joun Hopper NeEEDELL. 12mo. Extra 

cloth. $1.25. Papercover. 60 cents. 

“A very attractive story, with finely drawn characters. The 
management of the dramatic situations shows a powerful hand.’’— 
Pittsburgh Telegraph. 

“* A first-class piece of work which will be sure to please who- 
ever can appreciate a good thing when they read it. ‘There is not 
a stupid chapter or a dull page from the beginning to the end of 
thestory.”’—adbany Journal. 

*,* For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent by mail, 
prepaid, upon receipt of the price by the Publishers. 





A First-Class Family Magazine 


Fork ONLY $3.00 PER ANNUM. 


| ippincott’ Magazine, 
“dn Illustrated Monthly of Popular 
Literature. 


At the beginning of the present year LIppINCoTT’s 
MAGAZINE entered on a new series, at a reduced price, 
with the distinctive purpose of presenting such a variety 
of reading matter—for the most part light and enter- 
taining, yet of real literary merit—as should commend it 
to the general mass of cultivated persons and ensure it 
a welcome in many American homes, Devoting a large 
proportion of its space to fiction, in which short serials 
are made a noticeable feature, and to sketches illustra- 
tive of social life and manners, it has included in its 
list of subjects curiosities of science, especially natural 
history, popularly treated, travel and adventure at home 
and abroad, field sports and angling, and, occasionally, 
political, historical and educational topics susceptible of 
fresh and lively discussion. The serial stories published 
during the year have been marked by a piquant origi- 
nality, and have met with a warm reception; while the 
general attractiveness of the Magazine has gained for 
it cordial approval and an increased circulation. 

The conductors of the Magazine hope not only to 
maintain its reputation, but to enhance and extend it by 
constant improvement in the same direction. Their 
arrangements for the coming year embrace a larger 
number than ever before of CONTRIBUTIONS OF A POP- 
ULAR CHARACTER, 

A SERIAL STORY, ENTITLED “ STEPHEN GUTHRIE,” 
in which some peculiar and striking phases of American 
life are vividly and dramatically treated, will begin in 
the January number, and run through six months. 

THE ELITORIAL DEPARTMENTS will maintain their 
present standard of acknowledged excellence, and THE 
ILLUSTRATIONS will be of a higher character than any 
that have hitherto appeared in the Magazine. 

For Sale by all Book and Newsdealers. 

Terms :—Yearly Subscription, $3.00; Single Number, 25 cents, 
Liperat Crus RATES 


8a5~ Specimen NumBer mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 20 cents, 
(Postage stamps afford a convenient form of remittance.) 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


WM. A. DROWN & Co., 
Umbrellas2 Parasols, 


246 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
WAREROOMS IN NEW YORK: 
498 & 500 BROADWAY. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
“*Columbia’’ Fast-Color Gingham Umbrellas. 


J. E. Catpwe.i & Co., 





SoL_eE AGENTS IN AMERICA 


THE EKEGREN WATCH, 
= Chestnut Street. 


—THE— 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 


Suip AND Encine BuiLpinc 


Company, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


PENNSYLVANIA STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS. 


Raitway Frocs, CROSSINGS AND SWITCHES, 
Billets, Slabs and Forgings of Open 
Hearth and Bessemer Steel. 

WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN CO., PENN. 


OrFicE: 208 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


a Pa. 


WM. “SELLERS & Co, 


—ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF— 


MACHINE TOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A. G. _ CLEMMER, 
First-Class Pianos {Organs 


S. W, Cor. THIRTEENTH AND CHESTNUT STs., 


Second Floor. PHILADELPHIA. 
Hallet, Davis & Co.’s Pianos a Specialty. 


b ance P. WOOD & CO. 


i- 


STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 


Wood's A ican Kitchener Ra 
iene ack: a SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 














ETHS’ SEEDS 
irr ARE THE BEST. 


DAVID LANDRETH & SON. 
ar and 23 S. SETH STREET 





i 





